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PREFATORY NOTE. 



Tbere are pleuty of treatises on classifleatioD, of which accouuts may 
be found in Edwards's Memoirs of Libraries and Petzholdt's Bibliotbeca 
Bihliograpbica. Tbe classiSeatioQ of the St. Louis Public School Library 
Catalogue is briefly defended by W. T. Harris in the preface (which is 
reprinted, with some additions, from the Journal of Speculative Phil- 
osophy for 1S69}. Professor Abbot's plan is explained in a pamphlet 
printed and in use at Harvard College Library, also in his "Statement 
respecting the New Catalogue" (part of the report of the examining 
committee of the library for 1863), and in the North American Review 
for Jaimary, 1869. The plan of Mr. Schwartz, librarian of the Appren- 
tices' Library, New York, is partially set forth in the preface to his cata- 
logue; and a fuller explanation ia preparing for publiciitiou. For an 
aothorcatalogue there are the famous 91 rules of the British Museum* 
(prefixed to the Catalogue of Printed Books, Vol. 1, 1841, or conveniently 
arranged in alphabetical order by TL. Nichols in his Handbook for ■ 
Headers at the British Museum, 1866) ; I'rof. Jewett's modification of 
them (Smithsonian Report on the Construction of Catalogues, 1S52) ; Mr. 
F. B. Perkins's further modification (in the American Publisher for 18C9), 
and a chapter in the second volume of Edwards. But for a dictiounry 
catalogue as a whole, and for most of its parts, there is no manual 
whatever. Nor have any of the above-mentioned works attempted to 
set forth the rules in a systematic way or to investigate what might be 
called the first principles of cataloguing. It is to be expected that a 
first attempt will be incomplete, and I shall be obliged to librarians 
for criticisms, objections, or new problems, with or without solutions. 
With such assistance perhaps a second edition of these hints would 
deserve the title — Rules. 
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DICTIONARY CATALOGUE. 



No code of catalogning could be adopted in all points by everyone, 
because the libraries for study and the libraries for reading have differ- 
ent objects, and tbose whicli combine the two do so in ditterent jiropoi- 
tioDS. Again, the preparation of a catalogne must vary as it is to be 
manuscript or printed, and, if the latter, as it is to be merely iin index 
to the library, giving in the shortest possible compass clnes by which 
the public can find books, or is to attempt to furnish more information 
on various points, or finally is to be made with a certain regard to what 
may be cidled style. Without pretending to exactness we may divide dic- 
tionary catalogues into short-title, mediu en title, and full title or biblio- 
graphic; typical examples of the three being, 1°, the Boston Mercantile 
(1869) or the Cincinnati Public (1871); 2", the Boston Public (1801 and 
1866) or the Boston AtheuEeum (1872); 3*, the author-part of tlie Con- 
gress (1869) and the Surgeon General's (1872-'74) or least abiidged of 
any, the present card catalogue of the Boston Public Library. To iivoid 
the constant repetition of such phrases as "the full catalogue of a large 
library" and "a concise finding-list," I shall use the three words Short, 
Medium, and Full as proper names, with the preliminary caution that 
the Short family are not all of the same size, that there is more than 
one Medium, and that Full may be Fulh^r and Fullest, Short, if single- 
columned, is generally a title-a-liner ; if printed in double columns, it 
allows the title occasionally to exceed one line, but not, if possible, two ; 
Medium does not limit itself in this way, hut it seldom exceeds four lines, 
and gets many titles into a single line. Full usually fills three or four 
lines and often takes sis or seven for a title. 

The number of the following rules is not oiving to any complexity of 
system, bat to the number of cases to which a few simple principles have 
to be applied. They are especially designed for Medium, but may easily 
be adapted to Short by excision and marginal notes. The almost univer- 
sal practice of printing the shelf-numbers renders some of them nnneces- 
saiy for town and city libraries. 

(9) 
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OBJECTS. 

1. To enable a person to find a book of whicL either 

(A) the author"! 

(B) the title }■ is Isnown. 
(c) tlie siibjectj 

2. To show what the library has 

(D) by a given author 
(e) on a given subject 

(F) m a given kind of literature. 

3. To assist in the choice of a book 

(G) as to its edition (bibliographically). 
(h) as to its character (literary or topical). 

MEANS. 

1. Author -entry with the necessary references (for A and D). 

2. Title-eutry or title-reference (for Bj. 

3. Snbject-entry, cross-references, and classed subject table (for o and E). 

4. Form-entry* (for p). 

5. Giving edition and imprint, with notes when necessary (for g^, 

6. Notes (for H). 

DEFINITIONS. 

There ia euch confusion iu the use of terms in the variooB prefaces to catalogues, — a confa- 
sion that at once springB from and leada to confuwon of thought and practice, — that it is worfli 
tvhile to propose a, sjretematic nomenclature. 
Analysis. See Reference, Analytwal. 
Anonymous, published without the author's name. 

Strictly a book ie not anonymoua if the author's name appears anywhere in il, but it ia 
safest to treat it as anouymoue if the author's name does not appear in thH title. 
Asyndetic, without cross references. See Syndetic. 
Autftor, in the narrower sense, is the person who writes a book ; in a wider 
sense it may be applied to him who ia the cause of the book's existence 
by patting together the writings of several authors (usually called^ifee 
editor, more properly to be called the coilector). Bodies of men (so- 
cieties, cities, legislative bodies, countries) are to be considered the 
authors of their memoirs, transactions, journals,debates, reports, &o. 
Class, a collection of objects having characteristics in common. 

Books are classified by bringing together those which have the same charactsristicfl.+ Of 
course any characteriatios might be taken, aa size, or binding, or publisher. But as nobody 
wants to tnow what hooks there are in the library in folio, or what qusrtoa, or what books 
bound in ruseia or calf, or what published by John Smith, or by Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
these bases of classiftcatian are leti to the bookaellem and auctioneers and trade aales. Still, in 

•ntrj. Kind-aotcy would not suffgeit Ihe rigM ideo. 

1 This uotfi hot grown out of buv^ epLStolary ooDtrovera]'. It baa little direct tiaariDg □□ pmistkn, but b; it4 
lauttiiiu bere Aoms one ioteredted Id Hib tbuory of calaloguiuc may 1m saved tba Ironble of goiag over tbo 
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case of certain unufiua! or iiuted bindings, as liumaii aliin or Grolier's, or early or famous 
publishers, as Aldus and ElzHvir, a, partial olass-liat is sometimes very properly made. But 
boolis are moat oonimonly brought together iu catalogues because they have the same authors, 
or the same subjects, or the same literary form, or are vrritteQ in the same iiuiguage, or were 
given by the same donor, or are designee! for tbe same claaa of readers. When brought ti^elher 
because they are by the same author they are not usually thought of as olassllied ; they form 
the author-catalogue, aud need no further mention here except in regard to arrangement. 
The classes, i. e. in this case the authors, might of course be further claasifiei! according to 
their nations, or their professions (as the subjects are innatjonoiorpi-ofessiona] biagruphies) or 
by any other set of common oharacterifltJos, but for library purposes an alphabetical lU'range- 
ment according to the spelling, of their names is univereally aeknowledged to be the best. 

The dasMfioation by language is not generally used in full. There are catalogues in which ' 
all the English boolis ore separated from all the foreign ; in others there are separate lists of 
French books or German hooks. The needs of each library must determine whether it is 
worth while to prepare such lists. It ia undeniably useful in almost any library to make 
lists of the belles lettres in the different languages ; which though nominally a classiHcatlon by 
language is really a clossiSoalJon by literary form, the object being to bring together a)1 the 
works with a certain national flavor, — the French flavor, the German flavor. Again, It is 
useful to give lists not of the bollcB lettres alone hut of all the works in the rarer languages, 
as the Bodl^au and the British Museum have published separate lists of their Hebrew books. 
Here too the circumslanceB of each library must determine where it shall draw the line between 
those literatures which it will put by themselves aud those which it will include and hide in 
tlie moss of its general catalogue. Not*, however, that some of the difficulties of translitortit- i 
ing names of modem Greek, Russian autliors, &c., are removed by putting their original 
works iu a separate catalogue, though translaljons still remiun ta puzzle us. 

The catalogue by donors or original owners is usually partial (as those of the Dowse, Bar- 
ton, Prince, and Ticknor libraries). The catalogues by classes of readers are also partial, 
hardly extending beyond Javenile literature and Sunday-school books. Of course 
many subject classes amount to the same thing, the class Idedlciaa being especially useful to 
medical men, Theolosf to the theologians, and so on. 

ClasaficaOon by subject and classification by form are the most common. An example will 
best show the distinction between them. Tlleology, which is itself a subject, is also a class, 
that is, it ia extensive euough to have its parts, its chapters, so to speak (aa Future Life, 
Hojj Spirit, Hegeneratioa, Sin, Trialty), treated separately, each when so treated 
(whether in books or only in thought) being itaetf a subject; all thsao together, inasmuch as 
they possess thia in common, that they have to dp with some part of the relations of God to man, 
form the class of subjects Tbeology. Class, however, is applied to Poetry in a diiferent 
sense. It then signifies not a collection of similar subjects but a collection of books resembling 
one another in being composed iu that form and with that spirit, whatever it is, which is called 
poetical. In thu subject-catalogue class is used in the first sense, — collection of similar sub- 
jects ; in the form-catalogue it ia used in the second, — list of similar books. 

Most systems of classification are mixed, as the following analysis of one in actual use in a 
small library will sliow : 
Art, Mienoe, and natural Watory. Sutj. 

History nnil hiograi*r. Suy. 
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Confining ourselves now to clasaifieation by eubjecls the word can be used hi Ihriiii Benses: 
J. Bringing books together which treat of the some subject spccificallj'. 

2. Bringing book 8 togetlier which treat of similar Biibjecta. 

Or, to eipiess tie aome mag differently ; 
Bringing suhJBcls logetiier so as to form a class. 
A 03ta1ofi:u« so modfi ia called a cl;iBficd catnlo^u^. 

3. Bringing claisoa logetber so as to form a Bystem. 

A catalogue so made sboutd be called a systematic eatalcgue. 
The three steps are then 

1. Claasifcin^ the books to maltu sabJuct-lietB. 

2. ClaBsifying the subject-lists to tnake classes. 

3. Classi^ng the classes to make a systematic catalogue. 

The dictionary stops in its entries at the first stage, in its cross-reft-rbuces at the second. 

The alphabetico- classed catalogue slope at the second stage. 

The systematic alone advances to (he third. 

Classification in the ftrst sense, it is plain, is the same as "entry;'' in the second senee it ia 
the game us "class-entiy ;" and m the third sense it is the same as the " logical aiTangemenl" 
of the table on p. 13, under " Classed catalogue," 

It is worth while to ascertain the relation of subject and olaas in the subject-catalogue. Stii- 
jecl is the matter on wliicb the author is seeking to ^ve or the reader to oljlain information ; 
Clues is, as s^d above, a grouping of subjects which have characteristics in common. A little 
reflecUon will show that the words so used pM^ially overlap," the general subjects being 
* classest and the classes being sabjects.f but the individual silbjects$ never b«ing classes. 
Class-entrt/, registering a book under the name of its cIars; in tbe aub- 
ject-c:italosue used in contradistinction to apeciflc entry. 

E. g. a book on repentance has class entry under Tfieoloey; its specific entry would be 
undor Repentance. 
Classed catalogues are made by class-entry, whether the classes so formed 

nre arranged logically aa in the Systematic kind or alphabetically 

as in the Alphabetico-classed, 

A dictionary catalogue contfuns class-headings, inasmuch bs it contains the headings of 
extensive subjects, but under them there is no class entry, only specific entry. The syn- 
detic ' dictionary catalogue, however, recognizes their nature by its cmss-re&rences, which 
constitute it in a certain degree an alphabetico-classed (not a systemalie) catalogue. Moreover 
(he dictionary catalogue, without ceasing to be one, might, if it were thought wortii while 
(which it certainly is not), not merely give titles under specific headings but re|>eat them 

The subjects AnimBla, Hoises, Planli, aic classes, a fiict vihicii is peihapa 

Hlppalog^ may bB tbemselves clnssea, as Shetland ponicg, Arabian 
iiaera, BarbB, or indiviilaol horses, aa Ladf SiiSb.k, JubUh MorgBD. 
Not merely ttie concrete elasseB Hamral hislai?, GeoEiaphy , Herpelology, 
Hiitorr, Ichlhyo ogy, MiaeTalogy but the otigtraci oaes Malhematics, Phll- 
DBoph; ere plainly anbjecls. The £i6t thai eoDie boo! s treal of the subject Phil. 
Oflophy and others of philcBophleol subjects and that others trcot til a philoscpM- 
r BulijeelB iiut usually ounrfdereJ philoEOrbical, introduoea ooclmion 
Into (be matter; and single examples may be brought up In vblcb it eeems aslf tbe uL-usidculion eipresged tb« 

IhattvD ought to speak of an '^e«sencc-catalogue"w}iioh miAht require some special treatment ; but fbe distinction 
cnnnotbo malutQlncd. It might be said, lOr einmple, that "Geology a proof of revelation '^1r<,uld have for lu 
tuEijtel-iitatter Geology but Ibr its rfam Theology,— nblohlslrue, not IwcauBC class and sul^ect ore incompatible 
but beoauaelblB becbhoi mo subjecls, Iho lltstGeDlDgr,<!io second one of the evidences of rcteuled religion, 
icherelbrc, OS the Evldeocec oje a subdivlEinn of TtisologTi llie book bnlooga under that as a Eutajeel.clasa. 
^ It Is pluln enough tho( Mt. leSerton, John Mitlon, the Warrior Iron-clad arc not cloteeg. Countiies, 

when bj- the word - riislaefl" wo mean "the English " tfla the name i>f a dan. 
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iindei' cerltiiii classes or imdpr iill rlnssus in asrPiidiiif; series, ■". ,7. iiol merely have auch 
tttndings ns Rose, GeraDiom, Fungi, Liliaceas, Pheenogamla. Cryptogamia, biil alao 
under Botaa; mcliide all tli« litlea which appeared under Rose, Oeranium, eti'. ; provided 
the headings Botany, Cryptogamia, Fungi, elc, were aiTan},'eil alphabeticiilly. The 
matter may b« tabulated thus: 

{S)*cific eiitrj-. (C01DD1.111 diet, catal.) 1 

.Specific enti7 and class refereuce (Bost. Pub. | Dicti<iiiory caia- 
Lib., Boston Athcnteum.) I Ingne. 

Specific and elaas entry. (No exnmple.) J 

Class entry ivltli specific or cInsB snbei 

(Noyes.) 
Claes eiili5' wiili tliieily clasB sabei 
(Abbot.) 
Logical arranRe- | Class entry. (Undivided classed catJil.) 



I Alpliabetico-class- 
( td catalogue. 




Logical 



ClflHs entry and siibentry and finally specific } 

Bulieotry. iSubdivided classed catal.) 
c-ninent. ^t Specific dictionary. 

B, Specific diet, by its cross-references and its 
fi inn-entries. Alpliabetico-classed catalogue. 

C, Classed catalogue witlioiit subdirisiona. 

D, Clnsaed cntutogiie with subdivisions, 
A, B are alphabetical. 
C, D are clnsacd. 

A, B, D contaiu specific aubjeols. 

B, C, D contiuu classes. 
The specific entiiee of A and the claaaes of B, 

though brought logoiher in the same catalogues (the 
clasa-dictiimary and tlie alphabet ico-classed) simply 
stand sitle by aide and do not unite, each preserving its 
oivti nature, because the principle vrhicb brings tlietn 
together — .the alphabet — ia external, mechanical, 
and the cksses become intimately united tu form a homogeneous 



But in D the specific 1 

whole, becaiiae the principle wliich brings them together — the relations of the subjects toot 
another — is internal, cliemical, so to apealc. 
Collector, See Autltor. 
Cross-reference. Sec Beferencn. 

Dictionary catalogue, so called because tbe headings (author, title, sub- 
ject, and lormjarc arranged, like the wonlsiu a dictionary, iu alpha 
betical order. 
Dictionary and oHier alphabetical catalogues. These are difterent iated not, 
as is often said, by tbe dictionary having spcciiic entry, bnt (1) by 
its giving specifli; entries in all cases and (2) by its individual entry. 
Even ihe classed calalognes often havn specific entry. Wlionever a booli Infats of the whole 
But^ject oT n class it ia specifically entered under that class. A thentogtcal eticyclopiedia is 
BpeciliealiyentereduLider Theology, and theology is an unsubordinated claas in many systema. 
The nlphabetioo-classeil oatologaes havo specific entry in many more casrai, because they have 
many more classes. Prof. Abbot haa such headings as Ink, Jute, Lace, Leather, Life- 
Bavera, Locka, Mortals, Perfumeiy, Safes, Salt, Smoke, Saow, VamiHb, VltiioL 
Mr. Noyes has scol-esof aimilar headings. But neither of tJiem permits individual entry, -which 
the dictionary catalogue requires. The alphabetico-claesed catalogue enters a life of Napoleon 
and a history of England under Biography and History; the diet iouniy enters them imder 
Napoleoii and England. This i^the invariable and chief distinct ton Mween tiie two. 
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Editor. See Autlior. 

Entry, the registry of a book iu the catalogue with tho title and im- 
print. 
Author-entry, sucli registry with the author's naiiie for a lieiidiug. 
Title-entry, registry uuder Bome word of the title. 
First-word-cntry, such entry made from the first word of the title not 

&a article. 
Important-tcord, or catch-word-entry, such entry made from some word 
of the title other than the first word and not indicative of the sub- 
ject, bnt likely to be remembered and "used by borrowers in asljing 
for the book, 

t-word-entry, such entry made under a word of the title which iu- 
3 the subject of the book. 
Subject-entry, registry under the name selected by the cataloguer to in- 
dicate tho subject. 
A cataloguer who should put "The insect," by Michelet, under Entomology, would be 
making a tu.ljtnt-eBtnj ; Duncan's " Introduction to entomology " entered under tlie same head 
would be at once a snhject-entT^ ood a rnhject-vmrd-eniry. 
Form-entry, registry under the name of the kind of literature to which 
the book belongs. 
Form, applied to a variety of classification founded on the form of the 
book classified, which may l>e either Practieal, as in Almanacs, Dic- 
ticmaries, EncyclopEedias, Gazetteers, Indexes, Tables (the form in titese 
being for the most part alphabetical), or Literary, as Fiction, Plays, 
ComedieB, Farces, Tr^edies, Poetry, Letters, Orations, Sermons (the 
latter with the subdivisions Charity, Election, Funeral, Installation, 
Ordination, Thanksgiving, etc.). There are certain headings which 
belong both to the Subject and the Form fumily. "EncyolopEedias," 
inasmuch as the hooks treat of all knowledge, is the most inclnsive 
of all the subject-classes J inasmuch as (with few exceptions) they 
^re iu ali)habetic form, it is a form-class. 
Beading, the word by which the alphabetical place of an entry in the 
catalogue is determined, asnallythe name of the author, of tho sub- 
ject, or of the literary or practical form^_o^ a word of the title. 
Imprint, the indication of the place, date, and form of printing. 
Polygruphic, written by several authors. 

Polytopical, treating of several topics. 

Will the convenience of this word excuse tho twist given to the meaning of t6koc in ila 
formafiont Polygraphic might serve, as the Frencli use polygraphe for a miscellaiieouATiter; 
but it will be well to have both words, — polygraphic denoting (as now) collections of several 
works by one or many authors, polytopical denoting works on many aubjecta. 

li^erence, partial registry of a book (omitting the imprint) under author, 
title, subject, or kind, referring to a more full entry under some other 
beading; occasionally used to denote merely entries withont im- 
prints, in which the reference is implied. The distinction of entry 
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aud refereuce is almost without meaning for Short, as a title-a-Uoer 

saves nothing by referring unless there are several references,' 
Analytical-reference, or, simply, an analytical, the registry of some part 

of a book or of some work contained in a collection, referriug to the 

heading under which the book or collection is entered. 
Cross-reference, reference from one subject to another. 
Heading-reference, from one form of a beiiding to another. 
Ftrst-word-re/erenee, catch-icord-referencc, subject-word-nference, same 

as first- word-entry, etc., omitting the imprint, and relening. 
Specific entry, registering a book under a heading which expresses its 

special subject aa distinguished from entering it in a class which 

includes that subject. 

E. g., regieteriug "The art of painting" under Painting, or a deHKription of Ibe cactus 
onder CaotuB. Palling them under Pine arts and Botany would be class-entry. "Spe- 
cifio entry," by the way, has nothing to do with "species." 
Subject, the themeor themes of the book, whetber stated in t he title or not. 

It is worth noting that Bubjects are of two sorts : (1) individual, na Goethe. Shakespei 
England, the Middle Ages, the ship Alexandra, the dog Tray, the French Revolu- 
tion, all of which are concrete; and ('^ general, ae Man, History, Borse, Philosophy, 
which may be either ccincretn or ttl>stract. Every general subject is a cUbb more or less es- 
leurive. (See liote on CUai.) Some mistakes have aleo arisen from not noting tliac certain 
words. Poetry, Fiction, Drama, etc., are subject-headings for the books writtun about 
Poetry, Fiction, etc., and form-headings for poems, novels, plays, etc. 
Subject-entry, i>uhjcet-word-entry. See Entry. 

Syndetic, connective, applied to that kind of dictionary catalogue which 
binds Its entries together by means of cross-references so as to form 
a whole, the references being made from the most comprehensive 
subject to those of the next lower degree of comprehensiveness, and 
from each of these to their subordinate subjects, and so on. These 
cross-references correspond to and are an impeifect substitute for 
the arrangement in a systematic catalogue. Eeferences are also 
made in the syndetic catalogue to illustrative and co-ordinate sub- 
jects. 
Title iu the broader sense includes heading, title proper, and imprint; 
in the narrower (in which it is hereinafter used) it is the name of the 
book given by the author on the title-page, omitting the imprint, 
but including names of editors, translators, etc. The name of the 
book put on the leaf preceding the title-page is called the half-title; 
and the same term is applied to lines indicating subdivisions of the 
book and following the title; the name given at the head of the first 
page of text is the caption. That given on the back of the book (the 
binder's title) should never be used in a catalogue which makes the 
slightest pretensions to carefulness. 
A title may bo either the book's name (as "&c.") or its description (as "A collection of 
occasional sermons"), or it may Btat« its subject (as, "Synonyms of the New Teslament") or 
it may be any two or all three of these combined (as, description and subject, " Brief account 
of a journey throogh Europe i" name and description, "Happy thoughts;" name and subject, 
"Men's wives;" ail three, "Index of dates.") 
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Bibliogiaphere have eatablisheil a cult of the title-page ; its sligliti;st peculiarities iire noted; 
it ia fulloiveil religiousljf, with dots for omiasioiis, hrackels for iiiaertions, and uprights to mark 
the end of lines; it is even imitated by fac-einiile type or photographic copying, These things 
may concern the cataloguer of the Lenox Library or the Prince collection. The ordinary 
librarian has in general nothing to do with them ; but it does not fallow that even he is to lose 
all respect forlhe title. Il is the book's name and should not be changed but by act of legiais- 
ture. Our necessities oblige us to abbreviate it, but nothing obliges us to make additions to it 
or to change it without ^ving notice to the reader that we have done so. Moreover it must 
influence the entry of a book more or less; it determines the title-entry entirely; it affects the 
nuthor-entry {see J 2) and the aubject-entry (see } C6). But to let it have more power than 
this is to pay it a superstitiuus veneration. (J 43, b) 

Yolume, a book distingnished from other books or other volumes of the * 
same work by having its own title, paging, and register. 
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I. AUTBOE-ESTRY. 

A. Authors. 
1. Peraotial. 
a. Under whom as autltor. 
Joint authors, 2, 3. Theses, 4. Pseudonyms, 6. Illnstrators, 6. Musi- 
cal works. 7. Booksellers and auctioneers, 8. Commentaries, 9. Contin- 
uations and indexes, 10. Concordnnces, 11. Reporters, translators, iind 
editors, 12. 

b. Under what part of the name. 

Christian name, 13. Surname, 14. Changed names, 15. Compound 
names, 16. Prefixes, 17. Latin names, 18. Capes, lakes, etc., 19. 

c. Under what form of the name. 

Vernacular, 20. Various spellings, 21. Places, 22-24. Translitera- 
tion, 25, 

3. Corporate. 

General principle, 26. Places, 27. Governmental bodies, 28. Laws, 29. 
Works written officially, 30. Articles to be inquired after, 31. Eeports, 
32. Congresses, 33. Treaties, 34. Parties, denominations, orders, 35. 
Their conventions, conferences, etc., 36. Ecclesiastical councils, 37. 
Keports of committees, 3S. Classes of citizens, 39. Societies, 40. 

B. Substitutes. 

Parts of the author's name, 43. Pseudonyms, 42. Collectors, 43. 

c. Befeeences, 44,45. 

D. Economies, 40-51. 

AVTKOBS. 
1. Make the author-entry under (A) the name of the author whether 
personal or corporate, or (b) some snbstitute for it. 

AiionjmouB books are to lie mtered onder the iiiinie of (lio author wlitnever it is known. 

In regard to the author-entry it must be itmembered that the object is not iiiorely to lacUi- 
tate tho finding of a given book by au authoWe name. If tliie were all, it might liuve been 
better to make the entry under the professed naai*{ pseudonym), or under the lorm of name 
mentioned in the title (Bnl-wrer in one book, Iiytton in another, Bul'wer Iiytton in a 
third; Sberlocte, Th., in that divine's earlier works; Bangor, Th. [Sherloclt], Up. of, in 
later onesi Sallabuty. Th. [Sherlock], Bp. of, in the ue.-it issues; London, Th. [Sherloek], 
Bp. of, in his ]ast works; Milnes, R. Moncklon, for"Good night and good morning" and 
the nine other works published before 1853, and Hougbton, Rich. M. M., Bamv, for the 1870 
edition of "Good night «nd good morning" and for other books published since his ennoble- 
ment), or under the name of editor or translator when the author's name is not ^rcn, as 
proposed bj- Mr. Creslsdoro. This might have been best with object a; but we liare also 
object D to provide for,— the finding of all the books of a given author, — and this can most 
conveniently be done if they are all collected in one place. 
2— D. C. 
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a. Under whom as author, 

2. Enter works written conjointly hj several authors under the name of 
theoiie first mentioned on the title-page, with references from the others. 
Ex. Schiller, Joh, CbristophFiied. v.,anJHamboiat, K-W-jiiVei/ieirv. Crirfwechsel. 

Stutip., 1830. 16°. 

Huraboldt, Knrl Wilhelin, Freikerr v. Briefwecheel. S e ScbUler I C F. v., and 
Humboldt, K. W. v. 

When countries are joint authors it is better to make full entries uii Jer eneh and armnge 
them m if the country under consideration ivere the only one Eich country puts its own 
name first in its own edition of a, joint work; and the amuigemetit proposed nv in an sddi' 
tional complexity nnder countries, which nre confusing enough at the Vnt 

Whether the joint authorship appears in the title or not should joake no difference in the 
mode of entry ; if one name appears on the title, that should be chosen for the entry; if none, 
take the most important. 

3. Distingaish between joint authors of one work and two authors of 
separate works joined in one volnme. In the latter case, if there is no 
collective title, Ihe heading should be the name of the first author 
alone and an analytical reference should be made from the second. 
Ex. "The works of Shelley and Keats" would be entered in full under Shelley (both names 

being mentioned in the title but Shelley alone in the heading), and analytically (^93) undei' 
Keats. In such cases a double heading would often mislead. 

4. Consider the respondent or defendant of a thesis as its author, except 
when it miequivocaliy appears to be the work of the jirseses. 

5. Enter pseudonymous works under the author's real name, when it is 
known, with a reference from the pseudonym. 

One is strougly lempted lo deviate from this rule in the ease of writers like George Eliot 
and George Sand, Gararni and Grandvillc, who appear in literature only under their pseu- 
donyms. It would apparently be much more convenient to enter their works under the name 
by which alone they are known and under which everybody but a protessed cataloguer would 
assuredly look (iret. For an author-cat alogne this might be Ihe best plan, but in a dictionary 
catalogue, we.have to deal with such people not merely as writers of books, but as subjects of 
biographies or parlies in trials, and in such oases it seems proper to use their legal names. 
Beades, ifone attempts to exempt a few noted writers from the rule given above, whore is, the 
line to be drawn T No definito principle of exception can be l^ddown which will guide either 
the cataloguer or the reader; and probably the conflision would in the end produce greater 
inconvenience than the present rule. Moreover,' the entries made by using the pseudonym as a 
heading would often have to be altered. Fdr a long time it would have been proper to enter the 
works of Dickens under Boz; the Dutch annual bibliography naiformly uses Boz-Dickens as 
a heading. No one would think of looking under Boz now. Mark Twain is in a transition 
Btato. Tiie public mind is divided between Twain and Clemens. The tendency is always 
toward the Use of the real name; and that tendency will be mnch helped in the readmg public 
if the real name is always preferred in catalogues. Some pseudonyms persistently adopted 
by authors have come to be considered as the only names, aa Voltaire (see $j| 14, 1^), and the 
translation Melauchthon (sec $ 19). Perhaps Geot^e Sand and George EUot will in time 
be adjudged to belong to Ihe same company. It would be well if calaluguere could appoint some 
pernutnent committee with authority to decide this and similar points as jVomtime to time they 
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6. Whiiii the illustrations form a very Importaut part of a work, coiiaiiier 
both the author of the test and the designer — or in certain cases tbe 
engraver — of the plates to be author, and make a full entry under 
each. Under the author inention the designei^'s name iu the title and 
vice versa. 

Sncli works are ; Wtillon's Welsh Bcenery, with text by Bonney ; Wulfs "Wild aiiimalB," 
with text by Elliot. Which shall be taken aa author in Ihe eullj«^^ or Ibrm-entry depends 
npoa the work and the sabject. Under Water-oalor di^'minss it would be Walloii ; under 
Wood-engravlnga, Wolf; under Wales and ZoSIogy, the cataloguer must decide which 
illastrates the subject most, the writer or the artist. E. </., ander Ctotblc Arohiteotnre 
Puginia undoubtedly to bo considered the author of his "EsaimpleB" though "the literary 
part" is by E. J. WillBon; for the illustrator waa really the author and the text was subsidiary 
to tbe plates. It was to carry out Pugiu'a ideas not Willson's that the work was pubiLshed. 

6J. The designer or painter copied is the author of engravings; the car- 
tographer is thfj author of maps ; the engraver iu general is to be con- 
sidered as no more the author than the printer. But in a special cat- 
alogue of engravings the engraver would be con8i<lered as author ; in 
any full catalogue references should be made from the names of I'auions 
engravers as liaimondi, Miiller, St«lDta, Wolle. 

7. Enter musical works doubly, under the author of tbe words and also 
the composer of the music. 

Short and Medium will generally enter only under the compoBer; Don Giovanni, £br ex- 
ample, only under Mozart and not under Da Ponto. Tlits economy especially applies to 

8. Booksellers and auctioneers are to be considered as tbe authors of 
their catalogues, unless the contrary is expressly asserted. ■ 

Entering these only under the form-heading Catalogues belongs to the dark agta of 
cataloguing. Put the catalogue of a library undci.lhe library's name. (} 40.) 

9. Enter commentaries with the text complete under the author of 
the text and also under the author of the commentary, provided 
that is entitled "Commentary on • • *" and not "* • • with a 
commentary." 

In a. majority of Cflsea this difierenee in the title will correspond to a difference in the char- 
acter of tbe works and in the especlation of the public; if in any particular case the commen- 
tary preponderates in a title of the second of the forms above, a reference can be made from 
the commentator's name. 

10. Enter a continuation or an index, when not written by the author of 
the original work but printed with it, under the same heading, with 
an analytical reference from its own author; when printed separately, 
enter it under each author. An epitome should be entered under the 
original author, with a reference from the epitomator. 

11. Enter concoi-dances both under their own author and the author con- 
corded. The latter entry however is to be regarded as a subject-entry. 
Ex. Cleveland's Concordance to the .poetical worka of Milton, Btlglitwell's Concord- 
ance to Tennyson, Mrs. Fumess's Concordance to Bba^speare's poems. 
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12. ileportera are usually treated as authors of reports of trials, etc.'' 
Translators aud editors are not to be cousidered as authors.^ {But 
eee Kefeiences, § 44.) 

'A stenographic reporter is liarifly more an author than the printer is; but it ia not well 
to Mtempt to make Jino distinctions. 

»A eollectJon of works should be entered under the transialor if he is also the collector (aae 
$43); but ogiuu if he translates another man's collection it should be put under the name 
of the original collector; as Dasent'a "Taks from the North" is really a version of part of 
.ABbjSmsea and Mae's "Norske Folkeventfr" and belongs under their names as joint 
coilectore, with n referenee from Daaent. 

6. Under what part of the name. 

13. Pat nnder the Christian or first name: 

a. Sovereigns or princes of sovereign houses. Use the English form 
of the name. 

The direction " Use the English fonn of the name" was a concession to ignorance; whao 
it was given, that form was almost alone employed in English IkkiUb ; since then the tone of 
literature has changed; the deaire for local coloring has led fo the use of foreign forms and 
we have l>ecomB familiariaed with Louis, Henri, Marguerite, Carlos, Karl, Wilhclm, Gustaf. 
If the present ti^ndencj continues we shall be able to treat princes' names like any other 
foreign names; perhaps the next generation of cataloguers will no more tolerate the head- 
ings WlUiam Emperor of Germany, Lewis XIV than they will tolerate Virgil, Borace, 
Pliny. The change, to be sure, would give rise to some difficult qacBtiona of nationality, but it 
would diminish the number of the titles now accumulated under the mo™ common royal names. 
h. Persons canonized. 
Ex. Tbotnai [a Bscket]. Saint. 

e. Friars who by the constitution of their order, drop their surname. 
Add the name of the family in parentheses and refer from it. 
Ex. Paollno da S. Dartoloineo [J. P. Weadln]. 

d. Persons known under their first name only, whether or not tbey 
add that of their native place or profession or rank. 

Ex. FauluB Diatxnm, Thomaa HeiiterbacenHi. 

e. Oriental authors, including Jewish rahbis whose works were pub- 
lished before 1700. 

Ex. Abu Bekr ibn Bedr. This rule has exceptions. Some Oriental wnters are known 
ftnd should be entered under other parts of their name than the first, as " Abu-l-Kaslm, Khalaf 
Ibn Abbas," or under some appellation as "al-Masudi," "at-Tabaii." Griisse's "Lehrbuch 
Nner allgemeinen Literttrgeschichtu " is a convenient guide in this matter; he prints that part 
of the name by which Arahio writers are commonly known in a heavier type than the rest. 

14. Put under the Kurname: 

a. In general, all persons not included under §13. 

b. in partieiilar, British noblemen and ecclesiastical dignitaries; all 
other noblemen uudei their highest titles, liefer. 

Ex. Stanhope, Philip Dormer, ith. Earl of OhesterJUld. Kaye, John, Bishop 0/ Lincoln. 
Salut-Slmon, Louie de Bouvroi, dm; de. 

Tins is the British Museum rule and Mr. Jewett's; Mr. Perkins prefers entry under titles 
for British noblemen also, in which I should agree with him if the opposite practice were not 
BO well established. The reasons for entry under the title are that British noblemen are always 
BO spoken of, always sign by their titles only, and seldom put the family name upon tho 
title-pages of their booka, so that ninety-nine in a hundred readers must look under the title 
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first. The reasotis ngainfit it ara that tho fotiiiders of noble Eimilies nve often as woll Itiunyn 
— sometimes even better — by their fiimily name as by their titles (as ChrfrlesJenkinsonafter- 
wardB Lord Liverpool, Sir Robert Wiilpole aflerwanls Earl of Orford); thnt the same man 
bears difiereitt tides in different pai'ts of hif life (tims P. Slimbope pnbiielied his "Hietiiry uf 
Englirndfrom the peace of Utrecht" ns Lord Mahon and his "Eeign of Queen Anne" as Earl 
Stanhope); that it separalta memlrars of the same £imily (Lord Chancellor Eldon would be 
under i;Mo3 and his filther and all hie brothers and eisters und^ the family nanie Gco'.t), and 
brings together members of diiferent families <thu8 the earldom of ISath lias been held by 
members of the femilies of Shamide, Bourchier, Granville, and Pulteney, and the ftmily nftma 
of the present Marquis of Bath ia Thymne), which last argument would be more lo the point 
in planning a Janiily history. The saniB objaotions apply lo the entry of Frenoh noblemen 
under their titles, aboat which there can be no hesitation. The strongest argument in faror nf 
the Museum rule is tliatit is well-established and that it is desirable that there should be sumo 
uniform rule. Ecclesiaslieal dignilaries stand on an entirely different footing. There is much 
more use of the family name and much more change of title. 
c. Miirried women, using the snrname of tbe Inst busbanil, or, it di- 
vorced, the mime then resumed. Kufer. 
I should be inclined to mahe an exception in the case of those wires who continue writing, and 
are known in literature, onlyunder their maiden names (as Miss Freer or I''anny LQ^i^ald), 
were we sure of dealing with them only as authors, but they may be subjects; we may iiave 
lives of Ihem, for instance, which ought to be entered under their present immes. 

15. Put tbe works of authors wbo cliauge tbeir oaine under tbe liitest 
form, provided the new name be legally and permanently adopted. 

If the change consist in the addition of a nnmethenew name ia to be treated by the next rule, 
IG. Put compoutitl names: 
a. If English, under the last part of tbe name, when tbe first has not 

been used alone by the author. 
This rule requires no investigation and secui'es uniformity ; but like all rules, it sometimes 
leads to entries under headings where nobody would look for them. Refer. 
6. If foreign, under the first part. 

Both such compound names ns Oentil-Be' nard and sucli aa Gentil de Cliavagnao. 
There are vaiioua exceptions, na PeneloD, not Calisriac Ce Lamothe F6ceJon, Vol- 
taire, not Arouet da Voltaire. Moreover it is not always easy to determine what is a eora- 
pomul surname in French. A uouvtmient rule would be to follow the authority of Hosfer 
(Biog. gSn.)aiidQHSracd, in such cases, if they always agreed; unfortunately they often differ. 
Keferences are necessary wtiichever way one decides each ease. 

17. Put surnames preceded by prefixes: 

a. Ill Friiueh, under tbe prefix when it is or contains an article, Le, la, 
L', Du, Des; under the word ibllowing when the prefix is a preposi- 
tion, de, A.'. 

b. In English, under the prefix, as De Guia:ay, Van fiaren, with refer- 
ences when necessary. 

c. In all other languages under the name following tho x-reflx, as Gaina, 
Vasco da, wiib relerencea whenever the name lias been commonly 
used in English with the prefix, as Del Bio, Vandyok, Van Eas, 

Prefiies are d', de, de La (the name goes under La not de), Des, Du, L', La, Le, Les, St., 
Ste, (to be arranged us if written Somt, Sflinte), Van, A', Ap, 0', Fiiz, Mac (which ia to h« 
printed as it is in the title, whether M', or Mc, or Mac, but to ije arranged as if written Mac). 

18. Put mimes of Latin authors under that jiart of the name chosen ia 
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Smitli's Dictionary of Greek iiiid Eoinaii biography, unless tbere is 
some good re;ison lor not tlomg so. 

19. Put nanies of capes, lakes, mountains, rivers, forts, etc., beginning 
ivitb Cape, Lake, Mt., etc., under the word following tbe prefix, but 
when the name is itself used as ii prefix, do not transpose Cape, etc. 
Ex. Cod, Cape; O«orge, Lake; 'Wasbington, Mt.; Mouluie, Fort; but Cape 

Breton Island. When the aaxaK of a fort becomes Ibe name of a city of course Ihe iiiversioii 
must be ubuudoiied. as Fort 'Wayne. 

c. Under what form of the name. 

20. Give the names, both family and Christian, in the reroacular form,' 
if any instance occurs of the use of that form iu tbe printed publica- 
tions of the author.* 

'The veniaeiilar form of most ChriBtian names may be found in Michaelia's "Wortcrbueh 
der Tnufiiainen" (Berlin, 1856). There are also meagre lisla in foreign lUclioniiiieB. (On 
the names of sovereigus, see } 13; on the Lnfin names of Greek authors, see i 25; on the 
mtroes of Gresk gods, see } 70.) 

'Tliisisthe British Museum rule. It will obviously bv sometimes impossible and often 
dithculC to determine this point in a library of less extent tlmn Che Museum, und the cuta- 
iogner mustmakeupbisniiud to some inconsistency in Lis treatment of meditevo] nnmes, and 
be consoled by the knowlet^ that if proper references ure made no harm will be done. Against 
a too great preTerenoe of the vernacular Prof. De Morgan writes in the prefiioe fo his "Arith- 
metical books:" "I liave noc uttemptcd to translate the names of thosu who vrrote in Latin at 
a time nlien that language was the universal medium of communication. I consider that the 
Latin name is that which the author has letl to |>osterity, and that the practice of mlaiuing it 
is convenient, as marking, to a eertwn esteut, the epoch of his writings, atiil as being the 
appellalioii by which his contemporaries and succeBSors cito him. It la well Ui know that 
Coperniens, Dasypodius, Xylander, E^omontanus, and Clavius were Zepemik, Rauchfuss, 
Holtzniann, Milller, and Schliissel. But as the butchers' bills of these eminent men are all 
lost, and their writings only remain, it is beat to designate them by the name (hey bear on the 
latter, n^hei' than the former." 

The same may be sud of Camerariua (Kjlmmerer), Capito (Kopflein), Mercator (Kramer), 
CEcoliunpudios ( Uausscliein,) where it would lie useless to employ the vernacular name ; if both 
forms ai* in nse, as in the case of Pomeraniua — Bugenbagen, the vernacular shtmldhave the 
preference. Uenchlin is much more common than its equivalent, Capniu. — Before the Reforma- 
tion tbe presumption is in favor of the Latin form; after it in lavor of tbe vernacular. 

21. When an autlioi's name is variously spelled, select the best author- 
ized form an beading, add tbe variants in pareutbeii^s, aud make 
refereuces from them to tbe form adopted. 

Of course great care must be taken not to enter separately works in which an author spells 
his name dilferently, as Briant and Bryant, Eosterhruokes and Estabrook, Erdmann aiid 
Bi-dtmonn. On the other hand different people who spell thiar names differently should lie 
sepamlwl, as Hofmaim and Hoflmann, Msuer, Mwv, Miyer, Mayer, JIayr, Meier, Meir, Mejer, 
Meyer, Hejr, Schmid, Schmidt, Schmied, Schmicdt, Schmit, Schmitt, Smith, Smyth, Smytlie. 

In German Ghnstian names there is a want of uniformity in the tiae of C and K (Carl, 
Conrad, Karl, Konrad) and f and ph (Adolf, Adolph). OeoaBionally an author uses both 
forms in different books, or wiiting only in Latin (Carolus, Rudolphus) does not show which 
fiirtn tic prefers. Wliere the author thus leaves the pomt undecided K and f should be pre- 
ferred to C and ph. 

22. Give name of places in the English form- 
Munich not Huenohen, Viemiit not 'Wlen. 
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23. But if both the Eaglish and the foreign form are used by Biigliah 
writers prefer the foreigu form. 

24. Dse the modern name of a city and refer to it from the ancient, 
provided their existence has been continuous and there is no doubt as 
to the identity. 

25. Ill trana) iteration of names from alphabets of differently formed 
letters, use the vowels according to their German sounds. 

I. e., a (not ah) for ths sound of a in father, e (not a) foe (lie sound of « in heir or of o in 
hate, i (not c) for tli« sound of i in imen, u (not oo nor ou) for the sound of u in true or (if oo 
in tnoon. Tliis pi'Qctico makes transliterations tliat are likely K> bii pronounced in tlie main 
correelly by anyone wlio knoivs aiiy language but lus own (wlioivoirtd naturally give foreign 
vowel siiunds tu foi-eign names), and ivill ^dve traiiGliterationB agKeing at leoat in part willi 
those of otlier nations. In some points, however, we must be oorefal not to lie mislod by the 
practice of fbreigiiers, and when we take a name from Russian, for ipsitance, through the 
French or German, must see to it that the necessities of their alphabet have not led Ihem to 
use lottera that do not suit our system. A Frencliman writes for Turgenief ToaryaiiKf, and 
for Golovin Gdoifiae. A German for Dershavin writes Dtrechainin, and, worse than (hat, 
is obliged to use the clumsy dsch where an Englishman can use j, as DKheUaUdiin fur Jalal- 
ad-Db. (See the intBresting preface and introduction of J. Tliomas's Diet, of liiog., Phila., 
Lippincolt, 1870, where, however, a very difieTCut orthography is recommended.) 

In Arabic names I am advised by good scholars to uniformly write a where our ordinary 
Anglicized uamea liave e, e:(cept for Ehn and Ben ivhich become Ibn and Bin ; also 1 for ee, 
and n where o has been cummouly used; in otlier words to uniformly represent the vowel 
faiha by a, kasra bj i, and dhamma by ti. Thus Utohaniined becomes Muhammad, 
Absa 9d-Zi&sa becomes Abu afl-IUn. Of course references must bu made from the corrupt 
forms under which various Arabic authors have become known in the West unless it is 
thought that tho altered fonn has been so commonly used tlwit it must bu toifcen fur the entry, 
as perhaps Aviociuna from Ibn Sina, Averroes from Ibn Gushd. 

In Danith names if the type S ta not lobe had, use its older equivalent aa; inamauoaoript 
catalogue tlie modem orthography, d, should be employed. Whichever is chosen should be 
uniformly used, however the names may appear in the buuks. The diphthong fe Bbould not, be 
written ae, nor should o be written oe ; o, not C3, should be used for 0. 
In Butch names write y Eir the modem Ij ruid arrange so. 

In German names used as headings, for a, B, ii, write ae, oe, ae, and arrange accordingly. 
For amMot Greei: names use the Latinized form, as Demociltiis not Dsmoterltos, ' 
ItOafilniu not Lo^S^nos. This holils goo<l of translated works as well as of the originals. 
ItwiU'notdo to enter an Italian version of the Odyssey under Omero, or of tlie Euterpe under 
Erodoto, or a French version of the Noctes Atticje under Aitln-G«lle. 

For ijHxfe™ Grecfc names Prof, Abbot proposes the following plan. Works inEomaicto be 
entered in a supplement, the namea not transliterated but printed In the Greek type. Trans- 
lations of works of modem Greek authors t« bo put under their Greek names in the supplement, 
with references in tile mtuu catalogue under the li>rms (ivliatever they may bv) which their 
names assume in the translation. Ori^nal works written in French, German, English, isto., 
by modem Greek authors may be treated in the same way if tlieir authors have not become 
French, German, or English by residence and literary labors, in -which case they should be 
entered under the French, German, or English forme wliieh they have chosen for tlieir namea, 
with cross references, if necessary, from the Greek supplement to these names. If, however, 
transLteration is attempted the fbllowing table of equivalents may be used: 

a. » 7 i y ^aftery g 

av av 1?" iv }■ gh 5 x 

H ei Bt 10 y before « ( „ of u 

*v ev ^ S ■ y<X-i' P ■■ 
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Ill Hungarian namea write o, ii, with the diKreris (not oe, -ae), and ntrniige like ibe Eng- 
lish o, u. 
In Spanish names use the iwidem orthogi'apliy 1 and j rather than the anclimt y and x. 
Ill iSuwdwA names a, &, d, shouldbe so writtpn (tiolae, oe), and arranged as the Englisli a, o. 
Ballhom's Grammatography (London, 1861) will be found verj useful on such points. 

2. Coriiorate. 
General prinHph. 

26. Bqdiea of men are to be cousidered as authors of works published 
in their iiitme or by their authority. 

The chiof difficulty with regard to bodies of men is to determine (1) what their names are 
anil (3) wlietlicr the name or aomu other word shall be the heading. In regard to (3) the cata- 
It^ues hitherto published may he regarded as a series of experiments. No Gatis&ctory usage 
has as jet been established. Local names have always very strong chiims lo be he-tdings; 
but to enter the publications of all bodies of nien under the places with which the bodies are 
connecteil would push a convenient practice so tar tliat it becomes inconvenient and lead to 
many rules entirely out of harmony with the rest of the catalogue. 

Details. 

27. Enter under places [countries, or parts of countries, cities, towns, 
ecclesiastical, military, or judiciiil districts) the works published offi- 
cially by their rulers (kiugs,' governors, mayors, prelates, generals 
commanding, courts,^ etc.). 

'Of course this doos not affect works written privately by kings, etc., oa K. James's "Coun- 
terblasl." 

"The relation of courts to judicial districts is a liltle diffyrenl from the others, but it is con- 
venient to treat them aliko. 

28. Similarly Congress, Parliament, and other governmental bodies an; 
authors of their journals, acts, minutes, laws, etc.; and other depart- 
ments of government of their reports, and of the works published by 
them or under their auspices. 

These are to be entered inider the name of the country, ^ty, or town, ojid not In the main 
alphabet under the word CongrsES, Parliament, City Council, or the like. 

29. Laws on one or more particular subjects whether digested or merely 
collected must have author-entries both under the name of the country 
and under the name of the collector or digester. 

Ex. Tilsley's "Digest of the stamp acts" would appear both under Great Britain and 
TUalay. 

30. "Works written ofQcially are to be entered under the name of the 
department of government or ecclesiastical districtror society [see § 40) 
with a reference from the name of the official if it is thought worth 
making. 

Some libraries mny refer always; most will refer oniy when tlio report has exceptional 
importance (1) from its subject, (2) from the treatment of its subject, (3) from its literary 
merits, (4) from the fame of its author, or (5)fvom having been separately published. Horace 
Mann's reports, for example, should be catalogued under MasaactiuHettB. Board of Educa- 
tion, to which heading a reference should be made from Mano. President's messages should 
appear under United States. Preaident. Proclamations and all other official ivritings of 
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kings should appear under the name of Ihe eoiinlry (division Mr.g or Crovm), : 
reigiiE, i 

United States. J'retndent. 



Great Britain. 

ClMJ-lfS I. 

C/iarles II 



JVilliani and Mary, 



Lincoln. 



31. "Articles to be inquired of" in ecclesiastical districts should go under 
the name of the district; but episeopal charges are not to go under the 
name of the bishopric unless they relate especiiiUy to its affairs, in 
which case they will have a subject-entry. 

Ex. York, Arclideaconry ol Articles to be enquired of within the A. of Y. 

32. Reports made to a department but not by an official are to be entered 
under the department with either an entry, reference, or analytical, 
under the author, as circumstances require. 

Qonld's "Molliisca and shelle" and Caasin'a "Mammalogy and ornithology of the United 
States ExploringExpedition under Wilkes" are ofthianature; so is "Memorial ceremonies at 
the graves of our soldiers, collected under authority of Congress by Frank Moore," 

33. Enter congresaes of several nations under the name of the place of 
meeting (as that usually gives them their name), with references from 
the nations taking part in them and from any name by which they are 
poitularly known. 

Ex. The Congress of London, of Faiis, of Verona. 

34. Enter treaties under the name of each of tlie contracting ]iarties, 
with a reference from the name of the place, when the treaty is com- 
monly called by that name, and from any other usual appellation. 
Ex. Treaty uf Versailles, Barrlar treaty, Jay's treaty, 

35. Enter the ofScial jmblications of any political party' or religious 
denomination or or<ler,'' or military order, under the name of the 
party, or denomination, or order.^ 

' Platforms, manifestoes, addresses, etc., under Democratic Party, HepufaUcan Party, etc. 

'Confessions of faith, creeds, catechisms, liturj^es, breviaries, missals, hours, offices, prayer 
books, etc., under BaptlfitB, Benediotines, CatlioLic Clturcli, Cburch of England, etc. 

'That part of abody which belongs to any plax^e should be cntured under the name of the 
body not the place; e.g., CongregationallBtslnHeiv England, Congregationalista in 
Alassacliusetta, not Hew England Congregation alists, Massachnset'S Congrega- 
tionalists. But references must be made from the place; (indeed incases like MaesochuseHs 
Convention, Essex Conference, it may be doubted whether those well l;nown names should 
not be the headings). It is to be noticed this rule is just the reverse of the odd given under 
Subjects, } 68, Single churches have usually been entered under the place; a practice which 

arose in American catalogues from our way of naming churches "The First Church in ," 

"The Second. Church in ," etc., and applies very well to a. majority of Euglieh cliurches, 

whose name generally includes the name of tlie parish. It would be more in accordance 
with dictionary principles to limit [lie local entry of churches lo let church, etc., and those 
which iiave only the name of the town or parisli, and to put all others (as St. Sepulcbre'B, 
St. Mary Aldermansbary) under their names, as they read, and to treat convents and 
monaelerieain the same way. (But see J 4", Rule 2.) Of course the parishes of I^om'.on (as 
Kensington, Maiylebone, Southwark) like the parts of Boston (Dorchester, Koxbury, etc.), or 
of any other composite city, wiil be put under their own niunes, not under the name of the city. 
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36. Enter reports, journals, minutes, etc., of conventions, conferences, 
etc., under the names of tbe bodies holding the conferences, etc. 
When the body has no exact name' enter under the name of the 
piace of meeting.^ 

'Some ouiiventiuns are held by bodies which have no existence beyoiiii the couveiition. If, 
however, ihey have adelinite name use that; «x, 4th Natianal'QuarantiaQ and Sanitary , 
ConTentton. Often the name U given in different forms. Select that which appears to be 
the most autheutio and make references trom the othere. 

'In any cage it is well to refer from the name of the place, and in the case of Presidential 
contentions it is indispeneable. 

Put the convention of a county or other named district under the name of the district, with 
a reference from the town in which it is held, when it is named 'm the title-page. 

37. Enter ecclesiastical councils, both general and speciid, under the 
name of the place of meeting, (The Vatican Council under VaUcan 
not Boiiie.) Eefer from the name of the ecclesiastical body. 

38. Enter reiwrts of committees under the name of the body to which 
they belong; but reports of "a coioraittee of citizens," etc., not be- 
longing to any named body should be put under the name of the 
vrriter, if known, if not, of the chairman, or if that ia not given, of 
the first signer, or if not signed, under the name of the place. 

30. Put the anonymous publications of any class (not organized) of 
citizens of a place nnder the place. 

Ex. "Application to Parliament by (lie merchants of London," should go nnder London. 
Sfercliants. 

40. Societies are authors of their journals, memoirs, proceedings, trans- 
actions, publications. (On publishing-societies, see b. Substiiut«s, 

Tlie chief practicea in regard to societies liave been to enter them (1. British Museum) 
under a special heading — Academies — ^ with a geographical arrangement; (SJ. Boston Public 
Library, printed catnlogue) under the name of the place where they have their headquarters; 
(3. Harvard College Library and Bost. Pub. Lib., present system) under the name of the 
place, if it eaters into Che Ugal name of the tocieti/, otherwise under the first word of that name 
not an article; (4. Boston AthenieumJ English societies under the first word of the society's 
name not an article, fijreign societies under the name of the place. Both 3 and 4 put under the 
place all purely local societies, those whose membership or objects are confined to the place. 
The IsC dues not deserve a moment's consideration; such a headingisoutof place in an author- 
catalogue, and the geographical arrangement only serves to complicate matters and render 
it more difficult to tlud any particular academy. The 3d is utterly unsuited to American and 
English societies. The 3d practice ia simple ; but it is difficult to see the advantage of the 
exception which it makes to its general rule of entry under the society's name; the exception 
does not help the cataloguer, for it is just as hard to determine whether the place enters into 
the legal name as it is to ascertain the name; it does not help the reader, for he has uo means 
of knowing whether the place is part of the legal name or not. The 4th is simple and intel- 
ligible ; it is usually easy for both cataloguer and reader to determine whetlier a society is 
English or foreign. I shall mention two other possible plans, well aware that there are strong 
objections to both, but believing that plan 5 is ou the whole the best. 

5thPlaX. Jlulel. Enleracadcmies, associations, institutes, universities, societies, libraries, 
galleries, museums, colleges, and all similar bodies, both English and foreign, according to 
&eir corporate name, neglecting an mitial article when there ia one. 

Mixeption 1. Enter the royal ncadevies of Berlin, GOttingeu, Leipzig, Lisbon, Madrid, 
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Munich, St. Feterebui^, Vienna, etc., and the " Inetitut " of Paris, under thoae oilics. An excep- 
tion is an evil; tliis ooe is adopted because llic academies are almost universally known by 
the iiMne of the cities, and are hardly ewe referred to by the name Kdnigliches, Real, etc. 

Exctpti/>n 2. Euter Londou guilds under the name of the ti'ade ; e. i;., "StationerB' Com- 
pany," not "Master and Keepers or Wardens and Commonalty of tlie Myetery and Ai't ot 
Stationers of the City uf Loudon," which is tJie corporate lille. This exception is udopted 
because (I) it gives a heading easier to find and (2) it would be difficult in many cases to as- 
certain tie real names of the London companies. 

.EtcsptMm 3. Enter American state historical societies under the name of the state. 

Ra'e a. Bnter dliirclles and all local benevolent or moral or similar societies under the name 
of the place. Young men's Christian associations, Mcrcontite library associations, and the 
like ore to be considered local. Ttusiness firms or corporations, libraries, galleries, tnnseams, 
are not to be considered local, nor are private schools local, but go under their corporate name, 
or, if they are not eorpoiwe, under the name of the proprietor. Public schools and libraries 
and galleries instituted or supported by a city 30 under the name of (be city. If college societies 
are considered local they would be entered not under the name of the place but of the college; 
if they are treated by Kule 1, reference (61 must be made. 

Refer (1) from all the varying forms of the society's name. 

{■<!) from important words in the society's name, when the first wurd is unlikely to be 
thought of. 

(3) from the name of the city where tbe society ia situaleJ, 

(4) from the motto in the names of Dutch societies. 
(,5) from the names of the royal societies of Berlin, &.a. 
(G) from colleges io college societies. 

(7) from such words as Gallery, Muaeu3i, etc., to ail the galleries, museums, etc., 
contained in the catalogue. 
The plan might be tabulated thus 

Under name. 1 Under jitane. 



Societies not local. 
English and American ai 
C<il1eges, libraries, galii' 

Private schools. 
Business Unas and corpi 
London guilds (name of trade). 



Academies of the European CuiitijieuL and of 

South America, 
Municipal colleges, libraries, galleriep. 
Public schools. 
Municipal corporations. 
Slate historicsi! societies (name of state}. 



Buildings are for the most part provided for in the above rules as muaoums, galleries, libraries, 
■ churches, etc. Any others should be entered under their names with a reference from the city. 

The (JTH Plan has the same rules as the first and no exoeptionB. It may be preferred by 
those who tilink the advantage of having a single imiform rule greater than the iuconveuienoe 
of unusual Leadings. 

B. Substitutes. 

Substitutes for the autbor's Dtime (to be choseu in tiie fotiowing 
order) are: 

41, Part ol' tlie author's naino whoti only a part is known. 

Mx. For a boot "by J. B, Far - - -," or "by L. M. P.," the entry is to be made under 
Par — , J. B., P., L. M. If the last initials are evidently, from the style of printing, those 
of a title, the entry will beimderthe initial preceding them; thus for books "by B. F., D.D.,'' 
or"!>y M.P. B., G«n(.,"or"by X. Y. Z.,i>.i).,"theentry istohe made under P., B., D.D., 
and H., M. P., Gtnl., and Z„ X. Y., D.D. In such case it is safest to have also a reference 
from the last initial to the one chosen, as D., X. Y. Z. D. See Z., X. Y., D.JJ. It is often 
well lo make a rtferenee from the first word (title-reference). 
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42. A psemlonym, that is, a faise name, as Joliii Phenix, Mark Twain. 

If the author's real name is known make tJie eiitry under Ihat with a reference fi'om Iha 
peeudonftn. 

A phrase — "One who loves his country," "Afriendiop«aci!"—orcven a shorter appellation 
—"A lawyer" — is not a name. Eeferences might be made from tliese to tho word under which 
the book is entered, but thej would swell the catalogue and rarely be uf use. Latin phrases, 
like "Amatur patiioe," should be treated as names and the entry made undur the last word, 
as FatiiEe, Amalor. But it should not be made under palrunj'mic adjectives, or certain 
words like junior, senior, evidently intended to qualify the name, not to be taken ivt the name; 
i. e., the heading fora book "by PhileleutherusLipsiensis" would not be LipsiecBis, Phileleu- 
therua, but FhlleleutlieruB Mpaientia; Vanity Fair album by Jehu Juiuor would go under 
Jehu junior, not Junior, Jehu. In euch cases a reference from the word which is not taken 
as the heading will be an additional safeguard. 

The word Anonymus may he considered .is a pseudonym when ubui! as follows, "Anonj-mi 
introductio in," etc. 

43. Collector. 

That is, the one who is responsible for the existence of a coUectiim. A collection is made 
by putting together, with a collective dtle, three or more works by different authors so as' to 
make one work. ExampUi : Bossltcr's " Little classics," Buchon'a " Collection des m^moires." 

a. This rule does aot apply to the collector (editor) of a periodical. 

b. Several works published together without a collective title are to 
be put under that author's-uame which appears first on the title-page, 
eveu though the collector's name is also there; in other words he is 
then to be considered merely as the editor. 

Thus ' ' The fratemitye of vacabondes, hy J. Awdeley ; A eancal for common cursetors. by 
T. Harman; A sermon in praise of thieves, by Parson Haljen or Hyberdyne; those parts of 
The groundworko of conny-catcliing that differ from Harman'a Caueat; ed. hy E. Vilos and 
F. J. Fumivall," should bo entered not under Tiles, E., and Fumivall, F. J., but under 
Airdeley; but if it had been eutitled "Early tracts on vagabonds and beggars; edited hy 
E. Viles and F. J. Fumivall," it would properly l>e put under the editors. 

c. if the collector's name is known the collecliou is to be put under it, 
whether it occurs on the title-page or not. If his name is not known 
enter the collection like any anonymous woik, under thu iirst word of 
the collective title. In either case the separate works forming the 
collection must be entered under their respective antliors. (See V. 
Analysis.) Title-rcferencesarealsooftenneccssary. (aeellL Titles.) 

d. Societies like the Camden, Chetham, HakJuyt are collectors of the 
series of works published by them, of which a list should be given 
under their names. 

But eveiy such work filling one or more volumes should be entered separately under its 
author or title as if it were published independently, and should have the some sul^jee^entry. 
(See 501.) Works that fill part of a volume are to be entered analytically. (See {92.) Of 
course any volume consisting of three or more treatises, put together with a collective title by 
the society, should l>e entered under it as collector, if no collector's name is given. 
For anonymous works, see Title-entry, § 53. For trials, see § 48. 

C. Ebfbeenoes. 

44. Make references 

(2.) From joint authors (after the first) to the first. 
(4.) From the prteses to the respondent or defendant of a thesis or 
vice vcr84. 
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(5.) From pseudonyms, initials, aud part of names. 

(6.) From important illustrators when not important enough for an 
entry. 

(9.) From commentators who are not entitled to an entry, if the com- 
mentary preponderates or for any reason is likely to be looked for 
under the commentator's name. Where the line of omission shall be 
drawn depends on the fullness of the catalogue. 

(10.) From the authors of continuations, indexes, and of introductions 
of some length. 

(12.) From the names of reporters, translators, and editors of anony- 
mous works and of works not anonymous which are commonly known 
by tlie name of their editors or translators. 

Ex. Some translalioiiB from the German by Mrs. Wisler are wrouglj- lellured, aeifehevvera 
the author, and are therefore asked for by her name. 

(13 n.) From the foreign form of names of sovereigns, whenever they 
are likely to be looked for under that form. 

(13 b, c.) From the family name of persons canonized, aud of friars 
who drop the family name on entering their order. 

(13 e.) From such parts of Oriental names as require it. 

(14 6.) From thetitles of British noblemen to the family name, or vice 
versa if the entry is made under the title. 
From the family names of foreign noblemen, when they are known 
by them wholly or in part. 
From the names of English sees and deaneries. 
From any other title by which a man may be better known than by 
his real name. 

Ab "Claimant, The." The Diary of the Shall of Persia, catalogued under Naaar-ad-Dln, 
reguiree a reference from Shah. 

(14 c.) From the maiden names or first married names of wives to the 
last, provided they have written under the earlier names or for any 
other reason are likely to be looked for under them. 

(15.) F>oin the earlier forms of names that are changed. 

(16.) From the first part of English comiwuud names and the last part 
of foreign ones, whenever it seems necessary. 

(17.) From tlie prefixes of foreign names when they have been com- 
monly used in combination with the last part. 

Ex. From Vandyck to Dyok, A. van, from Degeraudo to Geraiido, and De Caudolle 
to Candolle. 

(18.) From the alternative part of Latin names. 

(19-25.) From all forms of a name varying either by spelling, transla- 
tion, or transliteration that do not come into immediate juxtaposition 
with the one chosen. 

(30, 32.) From the authors of official writings (with discretion). 

(33.) From nations taking part in a congress to the place of meeting. 

(36.) From the places where conventions are held to the names of 
the bodies holding them. 
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(37.) From the name of an ecclesiastical body to the headings aiider 
whicb the councils of the body are entered. 
(40.) A list of references is given in the note. 

(41.) From part of the author's name appearing on the title-pagf to 
the whole name if discovered. 
From the last initial giren on a title-page to the one chosen for the 
entry. 

(42.) From a pseudonym to the real name when discovered. 
From some phraseological pseudonyms, especially if brief. 
Ex. Prom Lawyer ivlien an anonymous ivork iesnid lo be"byalawjer." For Full only. 

From editors and translators. 
If it is Ihought worth whilo to give a complete view of the literary and artistic sotivity of 
every autlior bo fur aa tt ta represented in the library, of coarse refBreneeB from editors, trana- 
ktors, illaetratorB, cartographers, engravers, ele., must be m.ide. But this completjsness is 
not usually sought even in large libraries. Such references are also undeniably a help in 
finding boolis. But they increase the bulb and the coal uf a catalogue so much, and are com- 
paratively of so little use, that ordinary libraries mufll content themselves with a selection, 
though the lieBl-made selection is certain to oecii»on complaints that the really useful ones ■ 
have been omilled and the lenst important made. The chief classes of necessary references rf 

(1.) From the editors of periodicala to the title-entry, when the periodical is commonly 
called by the editor's name, as Poggeniiorff's Annalen, Silliman's Journal. 

(3.) From the names of editors and translators which are habitually mentioned in oonneclion 
with a worh, so that it is as lihely to be looked for under the editJir's as under the author's 
name. When the form ie a combination of author's and editor's name, as Hcyne'a Virgil, 
Leverett's Cicerri, the reference, though convenient, is oertdnly not necessary, inasmuch as a 
peraim of ordinary intelligence could hardly fail, not finding what he wanted under one name, 
lo try the other. 

(3,) From the names of those who have made poetical versions, on the ground that their 
work is something more than mere translation. 

It may be thought that an excessive number of references is recommended, but it is plain 
that wherever there can be a reasonable doubt among eatali^uers under what head a book 
ought to be entered, it should have nt least a reference under each head. The object of an 
author- catalogue is to enable one to find the book ; if that object is not attained the b()ok 
might as well nut be cata1i^{ued at all. 

45. Make explanatory notes under such words as Congress, Parliament, 
Academies, Societies, and others in regard to whose entry there is a 
diverse usage, stating what is the rule of the catalogue, 

D. Economies. 

40. In the title- a liners references are not an economy; they occupy as 
much room as an entry, and therefore the imprint may as well be given 
whenever the reference does not take the place of several titles. 

47. Mr. Perkins would catalogue directories, state registers, and local 
gazetteers under the name of the place, omitting the author-entry. 
This is for Short alone, and should never be done by Full or Medium. 

48. Trials may be entered only under the name of the defendant in a 
criminal suit and the' plaintiff in a civil suit, and trials relating to 
vessels under the name of the vessel (subject-entries of course). But 
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Fall and perhaps Meilium should m;ike an thor-eu tries under the re- 
porter. It may be doubted, however, whether a atenograpliic reporter 
is eutitled to be conaidered an author, jiiiy more than a type-setter. 

49. Often in analysis it may be worth while to make a subjeet-eiitry and 
not an author-entry. 

50. An economical device in some favor is to omit the entry under the 
author's name when the library contains only one work by him; so 
that many fatuous authors of whom no small library is likely to contain 
more than one work (such as Boswell, Dante, Gibbon, Lamb, Macaulay, 
Milton, indeed almost any of the English poets) will not appear in the 
catalogue; while the man who has written both a First class reader and 
a Second class reader, or a Mental arithmetic and a Written arithmetic, 
or two Sunday-school books, must be included. It is not necessary 
to say more to show the absurdity of the rule. If some authors must 
be omitted let it be those who the librarian knows are never called 
for, whether they have written one or fifty works. 

51. Another objectionable economy is to put biographies under the name 
of the subject alone, omitting author-entry, so that there is no means 
of ascertaining whether the library possesses all the works of a given 
author. 
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n. TITLE-EIiTRY. 

First word entry. (Anouymous works, 62, 53; Periodicals, 54; Fic- 
tion, 55; What is ii first word, 56-58.) 
Firai-word refereueo. (Plays aud poems, 59; otiier works, 60.) 
Catcli-word reference. (Anonymous works, 61 a; other works, 61 b.) 
Sobject-word entry. (AnoDymons biographies, 62.) 
Subjeet-word reference. (Anonymous works, 63 a; other works, 63 b.) 
Title-rpfei'ences to corporate entries, 64. 
Doable title-pages, 65. 

TITLE-ENTEY. 

52. Make a flrst-word entry for alP anonymous works," except anony- 
mous biographies, which are to be entered under the name of the 
subject of the life.^ (If the author's name can be ascertained insert 
it within brackets.) 

'Of course there are «xeeptionH totliiBrule. There are works which are always known by 
cert^ii names, under which they should be entered although the title-pages of different editions 
may not Iregin with this name, or may not even contain it. The most noteworthy example is 
Bible, which is the best beaiUng^in an English catalogue — for the Bible and fur any of its 
parts ill whatever language wrllten and under whatever title publiehed. 

Ill cataloguing the anonymous books of the Middle Agee, "Incipit" or "Here begyns," or 
"Book the first of," and similar phrases are not to be considered as first words. Thus the 
histoiy of the Seven Sages appears under the following variety of title : 
1. Incipic historic sept«m sapient Q Rome. [Cir, 1475.] 
'2. la hoc opuscule aunt subtilitates septe sapientil rome valde perutiles. [Later.] 

3. Hlsforla aeptem sapientuni Romie. 1490, 

4. Historia calumnie nouercalis que eeptem eapientii iuscnbitur. 1490. 

5. Ludus septem aapientum. [Cir. 1560.] 
And the title of the versions are equally various ; 

1. Li romans des sept sages. 
3. Li romane de Dolopathoa, 

3. Lee sept sages do Rome. 

4. Les sepl saiges de romme. 

5. Los siete sabloB de Roma. 

(i. Hienaeh volget ein gar schoue Cronick vn hyslorl auss denn Geschichten der Rdmern. 
7'. Die hyatorie uan die seuen wise maniien van Romen. 

8. Hyatory of the aeuen maystera of Rome. 

9. The HjstoHe of the seven wise maislers of Rome. 

10. The sevin seuges. 
n. De Bin sive nieslere. 

Of course it will not do to catalogue these severally under Incipit, Hoc, Historia, Ludus, 
Romans, Sept, Siete, Hienaeh, Hyatorie, Hystory, Sevin, and Siu. In this and other prose 
and poetical romances of the Middle Ages the heading moat be taken in general fi-om the 
subject of the romance; the name appearing of course in the otiginal language, with all 
necessary references from otliei' forms. In the present case all the editions would be collected 
under Septem eapientes," with references Irom Litdus, Sept sages, Siete aabioa, Hienaeh, 
and Seven, provided the library has so many editions. 

Somewhat similarly collections of papers known by the name of a principal contributor or a 

* Slnoe ttals wiu in type I hate oomB to tlie mudIuUob that all ibese should ba eotf led oader Sandabai 
(IM. SrntipaiJ, lh« repuletl aotboi of Uie orii;iiial Indian comance. But Uie example nlll itill aeive to 
(hon tlie i^at vaHetf In medl^Tal tillei, and lliB InconTeniencc effoItowlagiaitrictllnt-noMTule. 
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previous oivnBC or of the house where they w 
or, if they must be entersd under the nanie o 
name; ex. Diidioj papers, Winthi'op papers, elo. 

* A catalogue of authors alone finds the entry of its anonymous books a source of incongruity. 
11)6 dictionary catalogue has no such troublo. It does not attempt to enter tliein in the 
ftuthor-catalf^e until the author's name is known. 

'For a smaller catalogue tliis may read "except niionyinous works relating to a person, 
city, Ur other subject distinctly mentioned in (he title, which ni-e to be put under the name of 
tlie pei'son, t-ity, or sulgcct." In the catalogue of a Jargcr library where more exactness ("red- 
tape," "pedimtiy") is indispensable, biography should be the only exception, the place of 
entry under subjects «nd under lai^'c cities being too doubtful. And in planning a manu- 
eciipt catalogue, it should be remembered that a small library may grow bto a large one, and 
that if the catalogue is made in the best way at first there will be no need of alleratiun. 

If a book's title-page is lost, and it is impossible to ascertain what it was, use the half-title or 
tile running title, stating the fact; if it has neither, manutiicture a title, within lirackcls. 

53, T: auEjIattouK of anouyinous works should be entered under the aame 
heailiug as the original, 'whether the library possesses the original 
01- not. 

Ex. Glsli'a saga. Story of Gisli the outlaw, from Ihe Icelandic, by G. W. Daseut. 

So Perron's translation, called by him "Glaive des couronnes," would appear under Saif-al- 
Tidjan; and the Arabian night's entertdnments under Allf Laila. Crilicisma of anonymous 
works must be put under the heading of the work criticised, 

54, Periodicals are to be treated as anonymous and entered uuder the 

first word. 

Ex. Popular science monthly, LitteU's living age. 

When a periodical changes its title the whole may be catalogued under the original title, 
with an explanatory note there anil a reference from the new title to the old; or each part 
may be catalogued undei' its own title, with references, "For a continuation, see ," "For 
the previous volumes, see ." 

Treat almanacs and other annuals as periodicals. Do not confound periodicals with serials. 
The four characteristics of a periodical arc: (1) that it be published at iulcrvals usually but 
not necessarily regular; (2) in general that the publication be intended to continue indefiuitely; 
■ (3) that it be written by a iiumber of eontributore under the supervision of one or more eilitiirs; 
(4) that it consist of articles on various subjects, so that a set of the work does not form an 
organic whole. The 2d, 3d, and 4th criteria exclude works like Trollope's "The way we 
live now," and the "Eiicyclopsedia Britannica." There aro some exceptions to the 3d, aa 
"Brownson's quarterly review." 

Make a reference lW>m the name of the editor when the periodica! is commonly called by 
his name, as in the case of Silliman's Journal of science. 

The Memoirs, Proceedings, Transactions of a society are periodicals in point of (!) iicca- 
sional publication, (2) indefinite continuance, and — so iac as they contuiu anything bcyoiul 
the record of the society's meetings — of (4) variety of subject; but they lack tliu ;id cliaractcr- 
istic, variety of autliorship, inasmuch as the memoirs or other papers given in addilion to 
" procjicdings " proper may be considered as the work of the society acting thniugh its members ; 
the society, tlierefore, is tlie author and the Transactions, etc., need not have title-entry. 
There are, however, some "Journals" published by or "under the auspices orfsociotios 
which arc really periodicals, and should he so treated in entry, the society being not tlie 
author but the editor. Again, there are works which occupy a borderland between the two 
classes, ui regard to which the puzzled cataloguer should remcrabef that it is not of much 
importance which way he decides, provided he is cHreful to make all necedirarj references. 
Examples of such doubtful cases are "Alpine journal: a record of mountain adventure and 
scientific observation. By members of the Alpine Club;" which contains nothing of or about 
3— D. 0. 
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the Club itself; — "Journal of flic Amcricnn lustituta, a monthly publication dovoted to the 
intereatB of agriculture, comnmrce, etc. Indited by a committee, mciubPrs of tlm Institute," 
and "Journal of The Society of Aria and of The Institutions in Union," both of ivliioli are 
journals bolli in the senso of record of proceedings awd of periodical puWieation. 

55. Make a flist-word entry for all works of prose fiction. (Iiielnilc the 
autlioi-'s iiJimp.) , 

^i. Daucliter of Heth; novel, by W. Black. London, 1874. 3 v, e-. 
If a proper name enters into the title tiie entry should be made under tli.it ; (x. David 
CopperHcld, Life and adventures of, by C. Dickens. 

56. When a title begins witU au article the heading of a tirst-wonl entry 
or reference ia the word following the article, 

Ex. Ceataoj, The, not febuJous, mot The centaur not fabulous. The entry has com- 
monly been made under the first word "not an article or preposition." But it is found ti> 
work badly to except the preposition in tlie titles of novels and plays, and it is awkward 
to omit or transpose it in any case. One reason for excepting the article — that there would 
be an immense accumulation of titles under the unimportant words A, The, Lo, Der, Uno, 
etc, — ia not so strong in the case of prepositions; the other — that it is difficult to remember 
with what article n given title heglns — hardly applies at all to prepositions. The prepow- 
tion is full as likely ta fasten itself in the memory as the word that follows it. The strongest 
argument in favor of confining prepoaitjon-entry to fiction and the drama is that in other 
cases the word following the preposition will probably be a subject-word, so that one enlrv 
will do the work of two. This will occasionally be true, but not often enough, I think, to 
make much difference. 

57. When a title begins with a word expressive of the nnmber whieb 
the work holds in a series the first-word entry or reference is to be 
made nuder the next word. 

^x. Collection of papers, 8th, not Eighth collection. Letter, 1st and ad, to the Ministry, 
iw( First letter, etc., under P, and Qecond letter under S. Similarly Evening, Morning, 
DMly, and Weekly should be disr^ardefl in titles of newspapers, otherwise we should have the 
morning edition at one end of the catalogue and tlie evening at the other. So '■'Appeullix to," 
"Continuation of" are to be disregarded when they are followed by the title of the work con- 
tinued. 

58. When the first-word of a title is spelled unusually all the editions 
shoubl be entered under the word speUed in the modern or correct 
way, with a reference from the form adopted in the title. 

59. Mal>u a first-wortl reference to the author for all plays, and for poems 
of some length or importance or notoriety. 

Ex. All's well thai ends well. See Shakespsare, W. 
Kothing to ivear. See Butler, W. A. 

Of course entries are bettor than references for the reader; the latter are recommended here 
merely for economy, which will be fiinnd to be conaidcrabie when tiiere are many editions of 
a play. It ia much better to distribute these like any other title-refei'ences, through tlie alpha- 
bet than, as some have done, to collect the titles of novels together in one place and of plays 
in another. A man not unfrequciitty wishes to find a book whose title he has lieard of without 
learning whether it was a novel, a play, a poem, or a book of travels. 

If (he catch-word of t£o title of a novel, poem, or play is the name of a real person who is 
its subject it is optional to make a reference as hi } 56, or a biographical entry under the 
femily name, or both. 

Ex. Paul Revere's ride. Sse Longfellow, II. W. 
or Revere, Paul. Longfellow, IL W. (fn /i« Tales of n way-side inn.) 
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60. Make a first-word reference to the author for other works which are 
likely to be inquired for under the first word of the title, whether 
because the title does not indicate the subject,' or because it is of ii 

■ strikiug form,' or because the book is coinmonly known by its title,' 

or for any other good reason. 

.Eu. 'Cuppfi's "Henren open to all men" neeis a title refBrBni!e,,bc!caaBe fur its eulijent it 
ivould iie put under Uiiiversal salvation or Future punishment, Duration of. Hntton'B 
"Playa anilplayer8"iamerelyanaocouTit of theNewyorksragp, Kcarj's "Nations uround" 
does iiotsuggtat any subject at al!. "Border and bastiHe. 'Divjna commcdia. 

In a majority of eases, when a subject-word entry is made, no iirst-word vefereiice ia 
needed ; but, if the title is striking, tbere shotild bo a first-word reference, or a I'eference from 
that part of the title whieb is aCriliiug. Titlu-retiirences should tiut gciierolly be mode frum 
certain common titles, as "Sermons on various subjects," "Bssaje, historical and literary," 
and should be made from less common collective words, as "Century of punters," "Cen- 
tury of praise," etc. References should be liberally made to (he works bf such authors as 
Brown, Jones, Schmidt, Smith, Wilson; if one has forgotten the Clirislian name it is a work 
of too much time U> find the book under the author, and one looks at once for n Bubjfct- or a 
lilla-entry or reference. And a reference will facilitate the finding of many cotlectioiis entered 
properly under the ediWr; for it ia easy to forget an editor's name, am! often dilBoull. to de- 
termine the subject-entry of a collection. 

To sum up, then, make a title-reference when the author's name is common, the title 
memorable, or the subject obscure, 

61. Make a catch-word reference or references 

a. For all anonymous works which admit of it, if their subject does 
not appear distinctly from the title. To be made to the author if 
known, otherwise to the hrst word. 

Ex. Scarlet gowna. True and exact account of the. See True. Here Cardinals ia the 
subject, but the word does not occur iu the title ; True ia (h« first-word and ta iherefure takeTi 
for the heading ; but Bcarlet guivns is a phrase very likely tu remain in the memory of any- 
one who had seen the title, and therefore the reference is made. Books published under n 
comparatively unknown pseudonym should have either a first-word or a catch- word reference, 
unleSa their subject-entry can be easily inferreil from the title. 

b. For other works which are likely to be inquired for not nnder the first 
word but under the catch-word of ibe title. To be made to the author. 

It ia not easy to duoide when to make such entries nor how many to make. "An account 
ofthebaronialmansionaof England in the olden time" maybe asked for as "Baronial halls" 
or as "English baronial halls" or perhaps as " Mansiona of (he olden time." If references are 
made from all possible headings which might occur to mi inaccurate memory, there will be no 
end to the catalogue. 

02. Make a subject-word entry for all aoouynioiis biographies and works 
of a biographical character. (See § 53, note 3.) 

fe. Cromwell, Oliver. Perfect pohtician. The; life of Cramwell. London, 1G8 1. 8". 
— Treason's masterpiece; or. Conference lietween Oliver and a committee of Pnr- 
liament. London, 1680. 8°. 
For greater aecurity this latter ought to have also a first- word reference. 

63, Make a subject-word reference : 

a. For all anonymous worka which admit of it, to the author, if known, 
otherwise to the first word. 

When the subject-word is the same as the heading of the subject-entry this i-eference need 
not be made; but it will not do to omit an important title-entry when there are many titles 
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iitidcr tlic 8vily«!t-bi«dinfz or they nrnmucli subdivided, so fliat it would be difficult lojiodthu 
title-entry there. Thus an anonymous book "France and the Pope" would no doubt have 
a subject'ontry under some subdirisioti of Franoe, but as this in a lai^e cvtaloguo would be 
little help towards tindiug the book, [(shoiilil also have a reference among the titles which fol- 
low fha subject France. Of course if there wire-only a dozen titles undsr Fnuioe one entry 
would be enough. 

b. For other works, wben tlio subject- word is not the some as tbe name 
of the Btibject selecteil by the cataloguer. 
Ill this enae, however, a cross-reference, which will answer for nil titles, is to be prel'erred 
to a tollcctiou of subject- word references, being more ecimomical and nearly as convenient to 
the inquirer. Suppose, for instance, that Insects is preferred as a subject-name to EjUto- 
mology. It will lie better and more sparing of space to say once for all "Xtatomolcgy. Ste 
Insects," referring a man to a part of the catalogue where he will find not only the book ha 
seuka but many similar ones, than l« make a number of references like tliese : 

Entomologie, Coure de. See LatreiUe, P. A. 

Entomolsgtque, Bibliographie. Sec Percheion, A. 

Entomoloey, Dialogues on. Sse Dialogues. 

Entomology, Elements of. See DEdlaa, W. S.; RuBcbenberger, W. S. W. 

Entomology, Introduction to. See Dimcan, J.; Eirby, W. 
which will serve iiia turn only for the particular hook he has in mind, and serve it very littlo 
better than llie general reference. 

64. Make title references (first-word, catch-word, or subject- word) for 
works which are entered under the names of societies or of govern- 
ments. 

The reason fui' this is that the inquirer might not think of looking fiir such works under those 
headings or ini;;ht be unable to find them in the mass of titles under the larger countries, France, 
Groat Britain, United Slates. But in view of the room which such references would fill, if 
made from all governmental titles, it seems best to slate the rule for the entry of governmental 
and society publications vety distinctly in Ihe preiace and then to require and presuppose a 
certain acquainlancu with the plan of the catalogue on the part of those who use it, and omit 
all reference for ordinary official reports, making tliem only for works which tiave hecomepart 
of literature, and are likely to be much inquired for; as the "Astronomical exploring expedi- 
tion," " Connaissance den temps," "Description de I'figypte," "Documents infidils," "Philo- 
sophical transactions," ate. Of course absolute uniformity cannot be secured in this way, but 
absolute uniformity is not very important. Even if occasionally a reference of this kindfiiils 
to be made which might reasonably be required, those which are tnadu will be useful. It is 
easy to add the reference wanted in a manuscript catalogue, or in tbe inevitable supplement 
of a printed catalogue. 

66. If a book has several title-pages use the most general, giving tho 

others, if necessary, in a note or as eoiitents. 

This occurs especially in German books. The rule above should be followed even when 
the library has only one of the parts. But under the subject-heading the subdtle which cor- 
responds to that subject may he used, tho general title being given in a parenthesis after the 
imprint, so as to preserve the connection of the subject- and title- entries. Ex. Vehse, E. 
Geachichte der Hofe des Hauses Sachsen. Hamliurg, 1854. 7 v. 3°. (Vol. 28-34 of hit 
Gesch. d. deuL Hiife.) 

Htle-references must someljmes be made from subtitles. 
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m. SUBJECTS. 

A. Enteies considbeed sepaeatblt. 

1, Choice between different aabjects,^ 

Between general and specific, CO; Between person and country, 67; 

Between subject iiud coniitry, 08; Between snbjects tliat overlap, 09. 

2. Ohoico between different names. 
Language, 70; Synonyms, 71-73; Subject-word and subject, 74; Homo- 
nyms, 75; Compound headings, 70; Double entry, 77-79; Vessels, 80; 
Civil actions, 81 ; Ueviews, eommeuts, etc, 82. 

B. Enteies consideeed as pauts of a whole. 
Cross-references, 85, 86; Synoptical table, 87. 
SUBJECTS. 
A. Entries considered separately. 

Some questions in regard to the place of entry are common to the author- and the subject- 
catalogue; because individuals (persons, places, sliipe, etc.) may be at once authors and sub- 
jects. For these questions consult Part I, and also ^ 70 of tlio present part. 

Ill B. dictionary catalogue some books cannot profitably have subject-entry, Iwicause they not 
only liave no one subject but do not even belong to any class of subjects. 

A collection is to be entered undur the word wliich ejipresses its subject or its general tend- 
ency. The memoirs, transacljons, proceedings, etc, of a society should be eiittri^d und«r the 
name of the object for which tie Eociely is tliunded. When there are many societies under one 
head it is economical to refer merely; as Ironi Agriculture or Agricultural aocietiealo 
the various names. 

The importance of deciding aright where any given subject shall be entered Is in inverse 
proportion to the difficulty of deci^on. If there is no obvious pnnciple to guide the cataloguer, 
it is plain there will be no reason why the public should expect to find the eutiy under one 
heading rather tlian another, and therefora in regard to the public It inatl«rs not whith is chosen. 
Bnt it is better that such deeisions allould be made to conform when possible to some general 
system, as there is thoti more likolilioodthutthcy will be decided aUke by dilTerent cataloguers, 
:uid that; a usage will grow up whicli the public will finally learn and prolit by; as a usage 
has grown up in regard to the author-entry of French names contiuning De, Dii, La, etc. 

1. Clioico between different subjects. , 
a. Between gearrat aad tpectttr 
66. Enter a work nnder its subjeet heading, not under the heading of a 

class which includes that subject. 

Ex. Put Lady Cust's book on " The cat" under Cat, not uudtr Zoology or Mamraali 
or Domestic a:]im:ila; and put Gnrniers "Le ier" under Iron, not under Metala or 
bletallurgy. 

This rule of "specific entry" is the mam dislinotiou between the dictionary catalogue and 
the alphabeUco-clussed. 

Some subjects have no name; they are spoken of only by a phiase or by several phrases 
not definite enough to be used as a heading A book niaj be written on the movements of 
fluids in plants, a very definite object of investigation, but as jet nameless, it must be put 
under Botany (Physiological). But if several works were written on it d,nd it was called, 
let us say, Phyt hydraulics, it would be seen that, under this lule, it no more ought to be 
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under Botany tlian Circulatio:i of the blood uniiorZooloey' Tljirty years n^o, "Fer- 
tilization of fluweni" coiilil liariUy have been iiaed asabeiuliDg ; liut late writings have riused 
it to the status ofa subject. Tliera nre tliousnmls of possible matters of iureBligation, some 
of which are from time to time discussed, but before the catalt^ue can profitably follow ita 
"speciflo" rule in regard to cbem they must attain a cei-taiii individuality na objects of iuquirj-, 
and be gisen some sort of name, othenvise we must assign thein class-entry. 

And it is not always easy to decide what is a distinct subject. Many catalogues have a head- 
ing Preaching. Is Extempore preaching a BUfUctently distinct matter to have a hewing of 
ils own! There are a number of books on this branch of tite subject. Iti this particular case 
the difficulty can be avuIdeA by making the heading "Preaching 'vrithout notes." Many 
Buch questions may be similarly solved, with perhaps more saUsfiiclion to the maker of iha 
catalogue than to its users; but many questions will remain. 

Then, mixed with this, and sometimes hardly distinguishable from it, is fho case of suhjeets 
whose names begin with an unimportant adjective or noun, — Arc of tlie meridian. Capture of 
property at sea. Segment of a circle, Qiiadrature of the circle. All that coii be Eiud in such 
cases is that, if the subject be commonly recognized and the name accepted or likely to be aC' ■ 
cepted by usage, the entry must be made under it. For the fuller discussion of compound 
headings, see (76. 

On the other hand dlfGculty arises from the public, or a part of it, being accustomed to think 
of c«rt;un subjects in connection with their including classes, which especially happens to those 
persons who have used classed catalogues or the dictionary catalogues in which specification 
is only partially carried out; so that there is a temptaUon to enter certain books doubly, once 
under the specific heading to satisfy tlie rule, and once nniler the class to satisfy the public. 
The dictionary principle does not forbid this. If room can be spared the cataloguer may put 
what ha pleases under an exlensive subject (a class) provided he puts the less comprehensive 
works also under their respective specific headings. The objection to this is thai, if all the 
specifics are thus entered, the bulk of the catalogue is enormously increased; and tliat, if a 
selection is made, it roust depend entirely upon the "judgment," i. «., the prepossessions and 
accidental associations of the cataloguer, and there will be on end lo all uniformity, and prob- 
ably tho public will not be better satisfied, not understanding why they do not find class-entry 
in all cases. 

6. Choice beiween person and country. 

67. Put under tbe name of ii king or other ruler all Lis biographies, and 
works purporting to be liistories of bis roigu ; but enter under the 
country all histories which include more than his reign and accounts 
of events which happened during the reign, and all political pamphlets 
not directly criticising his conduct. 

The first part of Ibis rule is analogous to that by which tho works of a king of a private 
nature are put under Ills niune, aud all his public writings under the country ; putting histories 
of the reign under the king is partly subject and partly title-entry. Books of this sort have 
really two subjects and ought to be entered twice {e p., Bouiaric's "La France sous Philippe 
lo bfll"); the rule above is simply an economical device to save room at tho expense of con- 
venience. Perhaps a belter practice would be to enter a?! lives of kings as well as hibtories 
of their reigns under the countty only, with a reference from the khig. 

Similarly there are some biographies and autobiographies which have such a very large pro- 
portion of histor}' that they ought to appear both under the man and tho country. In general 
wu merely refer fi'om the countiy, but occasionally nothing but double entry vvi!) fiuSce. 
Whether they shall appear by way of entry or merely bo mentioned in a note, must be deter- 

c. Choke betioeett eteitt and amntry. 

G7^. Events^ or periods* in the history of a country which have a proper 
name tnay be entered under that name with a reference from the . 
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country ; those whose risirae is common to many countries" should be 

entered under the country. 

'St. Bartholomew's day. ^Fronde. 'Revolution; Reslovfttion; Civil vviir. 
■ d. Choke beticeen sjibjixi (or/orra) and raunfry. 

The only salisfaoloiy mntliod ie double entry under the local and (lie Btieiitific subject, — to 
put, for instance, a work on (be ideology of California under both California and Geology, 
and to carry out tbiti practice tb otigh the caUlogue, so that tlie geographical student Bhall not 
be obiif-iHl to seai-ch ior works on California under Botany, Geology, Natural history, 
FalEGontoIogy, Zoology, and a doxvn similar lieadings, and the scientist uhall not, be sent 
to CaTfbmla, England, nosEia, and a score of other ptoceetofind the various treatises on 
geoloyj. Btil as this profusion of entry woald make the catalogue very long, we arogonerally 
iibligod to choose bot\veen country and stienlifie subject. 

as. A work treating of a geuer.il subject with sjfecial reference to ii |»luce 
is to be enlered under the place, with merely preference irom the sub- 
ject. 

Ex. Put Flagg's "Birds and seasons of New England" under Ifew England, and utider 
Ornithology say See also Nevr England. As ITe-w England ornithology and Orni- 
thology of Hew England are merely different names of the satati specific suhjeet it may 
be asked why we prefer the Rret. Because entry under Ornithology cf Nen' England, 
ihough liy itself specific entry is, when taken in connection with the entries that wonld bo 
grouped around it (Ornithology, Ornithology of America, Ornithology of Scotland, 
etc. ) in effect class-eulry ; whereas the similar grouping under New England does not make 
that a class, hiasmuch as ITe vr England botany, Nenr England history, XTcw England 
ornithology are not parts of New England but simply the individiuil New England con- 
sidered in various aspects. Of course the dictionary catalogue in choosing between a class 
aud au individual prefers the latter. Its oliject is to show at one view all the Hides nf each 
object; the classed catalogue shows logetlier the same side of many objects. 

There is nut as yet much unifiirmity in catnlognes nor dues any carry out this pnnciple so 
absolutely as die more obvious ''specific" rule is obeyed. The Boston Public Lihmi'y Supple- 
ment of 1833, fof instance, has under the country .^niiguities, Coinaye, Descrtptum -dnil UisUiri/, 
Language, Eeligioa (subjects), aud LiisTatu,re and even Elacation and Poetry (forms), but not 
Balladi nor Periodkala, which appear under those wortls. Yet when Ballads are calleil Volks- 
lieder they appear under the country, Germany, — an instance of the independence of the title 
produced by forei^ languages, the English title being entered by form-word, the foreign 
works having national classificaUon, regardless of the title. There are niany other classes 
that in most catalogues at present, iiisteail flf being confined to general works, absorb l««»ks 
which should rather have local entry, as Vases, Oenia, Sculpture, Painting, and other 
branches of the fine arts, Dallacla, Epigrame. Playo, and other fonns of literature. In 
catalogues of merely English llbranes this is perhaps as well (see $ 83), but tlie mid tipli cation 
of books and the accesaou of forcij!;n literatures render more system necessary. 

To show the procedure under this rule, suppose wo have u collection of botiks on colni». 
Let the general works go under CTumismatics^ let worliaoti any particular coin, osaPlue- 
tree shilling or a Queen Anne's farthing go under (lie name of the coin; let works on the coins 
of a country be put under its [lanie; ref.T fium the country to oU the particular coins on which 
you have monographs, and from Nuinismatlcs both to all the separate coins and to all the 
countries on whose coinage you have treatises, 

e. Betioeen subjects tlutt overlap. 
69. Among subjects that overlap choose the oucthat preponderates, 

with a reference from the other. 

Ex. Any complete treatise on domestic animals will cover a large part of the ground of 
vi'ter'naiy medicine; but it is unnecessary to enter all the works on domestic animals under 
VeteiJnary medicine a note to this effect is sufficient. Astronomy and Geology over- 
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lap in TDgard lo the orijjin of the cartii, Gealogy and Physical geography in regard to 
its present condition. Any particular book must be classifieii with one or the other eubjecl 
aecwriling ae the geological iir geograpliical treatment prerails. 

2. Ohoicc betwiseii different iiamt's. 
General rules, ahvaya applicable, for the choice of nailieB of subjects can no more bo given 
than rules wltliout exception in gratnmar. Usage in bolli caeca is the supreme arbiter, — the 
usage, in the present case, not of the cataloguer "but of the public in spealiing of subjects. 

. /. Language. 

70. Wlien possible let the heiiding be in Englifih, but a ioreigu word 
iHJiy be used when no En'glisb word expresses the subject of a book. 
Ex. ^coroheute, Emigres, Raskolnik. Many terms of the Eoman or civil taw are not 

exactly translatable; neither Fault nur Crime giires the idea of Culpa, the Debitor inops is not 
onrbnukrnptorinBolventl he lyould have been very glad to have the privileges of a bankrupt. 
Some other technical t^rms and soma names of bodies, sects, events should be left in the ori^nal 
language. The use of the Latin nameaof Greek deities (Jiipiterj Neptune, Venus, in place of 
Zeus, Poseidon, Aphrodite) is a manifest tiuiccuracy. Yet it may be defundcd ou the plea: 
(1) that the Latin names ore at present more &miliar to the majority of readers; {ft) that it 
would be difficult to divide the literature, or if it were done, many books must be put both uinier 
Zeus and Jupiter, Poseidon and Neptune, etc., filling considerable ronm with no practical ad- 

g. Sytiortyms. 

71. Of two exactly synonymous niimes choose one and make a reference 
from the other. 

Ex. PoiscnB and Toxicology; Antiquities .lud Archaeology; luescts and EntO' 
molocy; Watmlns and Heating; Pacific Oceaa and South Sea. There are some 
cdBesiii which separate headings (Hydraulics and Mechanics of Pluldsl, ■which cannot 
be combined, cover liooks almost identical in character, so that the inquirer must look under 
both. Tills is an evil ; but there is no reason for increasing the evil by separating headings 
that are really synonymous, certainly not for dividing a subject in this way for verbal causes 
and ^ving no hint that it has been divided. 

It sometimes happens Ihat a dilferent name is given to the same subject at different pwiods 
of its history. Wlien the method, of study of the subject, or its objects, or the ideas connected 
with it, are very different at those two periods (as in thecase of Alobemy and Chemistry) 
of course there must be two headings. There is not so much reason fcr separating Fluxions 
and Differential calculus, which differ only in notation. ' And there is no reason at all for 
separating Wattital Philoaophy and Physics. 1 am told that meibcal nomenclature has 
changed largely three times within the present century. How is the Ljtaloguer unless he 
happens to be a medical man, to escape occasionally putting works on one diaeise under three 
different heads) 

To arrive at a decision in any case one must balance the advantages on the one hand of 
having all that relates t« a subject together, and ou the other of making that economical con- 
junction of title-entry and ofaubject^entrywliich comes from following the titles of the books in 
selecting names for their subjects. 

In choosing between synonymous headings prefer the one that 

(o) is most familial' tothatclassof people who consult the library ; a natural [iislory,8odet/ 
■will- of conrae use the scientific name, a U>vm library would equally of course use the popular 
name — ButteifUes rather than Lepldqptera, Horse ratlior than Equus caballus. But 
the scientific may be preferable when the common name is ambiguous or of ill defined extent. 

(&) is most used in other catalogues. 

(c) has fewest meaniugs other than the sense in which it is to be employed. 

(rf) comes first in the alphabet, so that the rel'erencofrom the other can be mode to the cxacli 
' page of the catalogue. 
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(c) bringa tlie siilijccl into llic neighborhood of other related Biibjects. It is, for Instincc, 
often -an advantage to have near any art or sejenee the lives of those who have been femous in 
it, as Alt, Artists; Painters, Paiating; Histprians, Histcry. If one were hesitating 
between Conjuring, Juggling, Legerdemain, Fiestidigitation, and Slelgbt of hand, 
it would be in favor of Conjtuing or Prestidigitation that ono could enter by their aid« 
Conjurors or Preotidlgitators. 

Sometinies one and Bomelinica anolhei' of these reasons raur-t prevail. Kach case ia to be 
decided on its own merits. 

72. Ill choosiiigbetwueii two names not exactly aynonytnous, consider 
whether there is dift'ereoce t'liougli to require separate eutry; if not 
treat them as synonymous. 

Ex. Culture and Civilization, Culture and UdOoation. 

73. Of two subjects exactly opposite choose one aod refer from the other. 
Ex. Tempeiance and Intemperance, Free Trade and Frotectian, Authority (in 

religion) and Private judgment. lieasuna for choice the some as between synonyms. 

To this rale there may be e\ci-pt'ons It n ay be best that vorks on the'sm and atl e'sm 
should be put together, perhaps u der the 1 ead ng Ood but Tl e sts and Athe sts us bad es 
of reiigious believers ought cer ainh to go nder th se wo I ad n" and therefore t s 
appropriate to put works in ile en e of the a loc ne** and tl se ef n of athe s c 

doctrines under Tbcism and Atheism 

h "^ubjerl cor t and i-aljec 

74. Euter books under the wonl which best expresses their subject, 
whether it occurs in the title or not. 

It is strange tliat the delusion ever should have arisen that " a catalogue must of necessity 
confine itself to titles only of books."' If it doea, it cannot enter that, very considerable num- 
ber of boobs whose titles make no mention or only an obscure or a defucti? e mention of their sub- 
jects <} 60), and it is at the mercj of deceptive titles (e. g., Channiug's sermon "On a future 
life," ivJiicli treats <tf Heaven only, Irving's History of Kew York, Gulliver's Travels). A man 
who is lootcing up the history of the Christian church does not care iu the least whether the 
hooks on it were called by their authors church histories or eccleaasticnl histories ; and the . 
catal<^ier also should not care if he can avoid it. Tlie title rules the title-catalogue; let it 
confine itself to that province. 



75. Carefully separate the entries on different subjects bearing the same ' 
uame, or take some other heading in place of one of the hotnouyms. 

B. g., it will not do to confound works on tht vegetable kingdom with worlis on vegetables, 
in the sense of kitchen-garden plants ; the first, would be properly entered under Botany. 
Special cure is of course needed with foreign lalles ; the cataloguer may easily he misled by . 
the sound if he is not on his guard. I have seen Lancelot's " Jardin des rncines grccques" 
classed with works on Gardening, Stephanus Byzantinus "DeDodone [urbe Molopsidis]" 
pat under Dodo with a reference from Ornithology, and Gamier "Sur rautoril^patemelle" 
among the works on the Christian Fathers. 

j. Compound subjects. 

The name of a subject may bs 

(a) A single word as Botany, Ethics, or several words taken together, either 

(S) A noun preceded by an adjective, as Ancient history, Capital punishment, Moral 
philosophy, 

(c) A noun preceded by another noun used like an adjective, as Death penalty. Flower 
fartlUzation, 
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(t!) A iioiiTi connectt'd ivlth nnotiierhv iiprepoaitioii, as Penalty of death, Fertilization 
of flowera, 

(c) A noun coanecled with nno(]i«r hy "o.atl," sj^ Ancients and moderns, 

(/) A Benienco, oa in the litlus "Sur ia rSgle Paterna paternis materna maternla" 
anil"De ueu paroemiae juris Gennanici, DerLetzte thut die Thiire zu;" where tiie whole 
pljrasti would be thu subject of the disEei-tu1io:i. 

Then! are tlirce main eiiuraca open: 

(1) Wo can ooiisider tlie subject to he tliu phrase as it reads, us Agricultural chendstry, 
Survival cf tho llttear, whicli is the only possible method iu (a) and iiiiiloubteilly thu beat 
metlioil ill ((■), (c), am! (/), and in most cases of propel' names, as Dcmocia.t:o Party, 
White Moiwains, Miaeoutl Hiver (but see 5 18). 

(iJ) We can make our entry in (6), (c), and (d) under what we consider the moat signifieaiit 
word of the phvaae, inverting the order of the words if necessary ; ea Prcbabilities \iustoad 
of Theory of piDbahiliiics); Earth, Figure of the; SpecioB, Origin of the, the word Origin 
here being by itself of no account; Alimentary canal, Canal being by itaelf of no account; 
Political economy. Political being here the main word and economy '>y itself having a mean- 
ing entirely di&erent from thut which it has in (his connectjon. 

(3) We can take the phrase as it reads in (c), (d), (e), and (/), but make a special rule tor 
a noun preceded by an adjective (6), jEr«(, that all such phrases shall when possible be reduced 
to their equivalent nouns, as Moral ptailoHopby to Ethics or ui Morals, Intellectual or 
Uental philosophy to Intellect or Mlod, NaturalpbOosopby to Physics, Sauitai-y 
sdeuoc to Hygiene, Scientific men to Scientists, Social Science to Socioloe?; 
and a'eondty that in all cases where such reduction is impossible the words shall be inverted 
and the noun taken as the heading, as Chemistry, Agricultural; Chemistry, Organic; 
Anatomy, Comparative; History, Ancient; History, EcclesiHStical ; History, Modem; 
History, Natural; History, Sacred,' 

The objection to (1) is that it may he pushed to an absurd extent in the case (6). A man 
might plausibly assert that Ancient Egypt la a distinct subject from Modem Egypt, having a 
recognized name of its o^vn, as much so as Ancient history, and might therefore demand 
tliat the one should be put under A (Ancient) and the oUier under M (Modem) ;t and similar 
claims might be made.in the case of all subject names to which an a^ective is ever preB^ied, 
which would result in filling the catalogue with a boat of uneKpected and therefore useless 
headings. Neverlheleas the ruleseemslome the best if due discrimination be used in choosing 
subject uaniea. 

The objection to (_'2) is Ihat there would often be disagreement as to what is "the most im- 
portant word of the phrase," ao that the rule would be no guide to the reader. But in con- 
nection with (1) and as a guard against ila excesses (2) has its value. The combined rule 
might read 

7C. Euteru compound subject-name by its first word, inverting the phrase 
only when some other word is decidedly more siguitieaiit or is often 
used alone with the same meaning as the whole name. 
Ex. Special providences and Providence, Proper names and Names, 
It muBt be coufesaed that this rule ia somewhat vague and that it would be oiten of doubtful 
application, and that ou the other hand (3) ia clear and easy to follow. But there are objec- 
tions to (3). It would put a great many subjecis imder words where nobody unacquainted 
with the rule would expect to find them. 
Works on the would hardly be looked for under 

Alimentary canal Canal. 

Dangerous classes Classes. 

Digestive organs Organs. 



r Youlhful Shakcipeore. 
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Would liardiy be looked tor under 
Powor. 

Polity. 

Causes. 

Juice. 

Closaes. 

Art. 

Pracfice. 

Economy. 



WorkB on the 

Dispensing power 

Domestic economj 

Eccl««aatical polity 

Pii.ai causes 

Gastric juice 

Laboring classes ^ 

Military art 

ParliaJiieiilary practice 

Political economy 

Solar system Sysleni. 

Suspmidfid animation Animation. 

Zodiacal light Light. 

Another objection is that iu most cases ths noun expresses a class, the adjective limits the 
noun, and mokes the name that of a subclass (as International law. Remittent diseases, Seci-et 
societies. Sumptuary laws. Typhoid fever. Venomous insects. Whig party, Wuultii niaimfac- 
tures), and to adopt the noun (the class) as th« heading is U> violate the fundamental principle 
of Che dictjunary catalogue. The rule ia urged, however, not on the ground of propriety or 
congruity with the rest of the system but simply as convenient, as a purely arbitrary rule 
which tHiee umferafowZ will be a certain guide for the reader. "If he is told that he shall always 
liud a Bubjeot arranged under its substantive form and never under an adjective he can hardly 
Eiul to find it. If, on the other baud, he is told that Comparative anatomy is under C and 
Morbid anatomy tinder A, that Physical geography is under P and Mathematical geography 
under Or, he will only be bewilderml, and accuse the cataloguer of making distJnctiona that 
it requires tuo much study Co appreciate. Theoretically the distinctions may be justified, but 



practically [he siaiplor wuy of using the noun only ia 



And the system of cUisaifying ii, 
Smith, John, 
Smith, Joseph, 
Smith, WiiUam, 



ts under the si 



! easily grasped by the common mind. 
lO is precisely analogous;'' thus 






Bistoiy, Ancient, 

History, Ecclesiastical, 

History, Modem, 

History, Sacred."! 

This is plausible. If the public could ever get aa accustomed to the inversion of subjecl- 
tuunes as they ore to the inversion of personal names the rule would undoubtedly be very 
convenient; but it might be dilRcuU to teach the rule. The catalogue treatment of personal 
names is familiar to every one because it is used in all catalogues, dictionaries, directories, 
and induxea. But there are leas than three hundred aubject-namea consisting of adjective 
and noun in a catalogue which has probably over 50,000 names of persons. The use of the 
rule would be so infrequent that it would not remain in the memory. And it should be ob- 
served that the confiiaion caused by the different treatment of Morbid anatomy and Compara- 
tive anatomy would only occur to a man who was eKamining the system of the catalogue, and 
not to the ordinary user. A man looks in the catalogue for treatises on Comparative 
anatomy ; he finds it, where he first looks, under C He does not know anytliing about 
the disposition of works on Morbid anatomy, and is not confused by it. Another man looks 
for works on Morbid anatomy and under M he is referred to Anatomy, MorbidX He finds 
there what ho wants and does not stop to notice that Comparative anatomy is not there, 
but under C, consequently ho is not jiuzzled by that. And even those who r.ie taking a 



omlogica 



reighi, why fbould we fiilloir thatofaames otpcnaDi 
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general survey of all that the library possesseB on anatomy would pvobablj' be loo intent upon 
their object to pauae aiiii criticise the arrangement, provided the reference from Anatomy to 
Compatatiiro Anatomy were perfectly clenr, so that they ran no riek of overlooking it and 
had no difficulty in finding the subject referred to. 

Tlie specific-entry rule la one which the reader of a dictionary catalogue must leini if he 
is to use it with any facility ; jt ie much belter that he should not be burdened wilJi learning 
ui^ exceptiim to this, which the noun rule certainly is. 

It ought also to be noticed that this plan does not escape all the difllcuities of the others. 
Ill reduciiLg. for instance, Intellectual philosophy or Moral philosophy, will you say Mind or 
Tnlellect, Morals or Ethicat And the reader will not always know what the equivalent noun 
is, — that PhyflicB^Nalaral Philosophy, for example, and Hygiene = Sanitary science. Nor 
does it help us at all to decide whether to prefer Botanical morphology or Morpholo^cal 
botany. These ditficulties, which beset any rule, are only menlionedhere lest toomuch shoidd 
be expecti^d from a plan which at first sight seems to solve all problems. 

Thepracticeof reducing a name to the substantive form is oflcn a good one;butshouW not 
be insisted upon as an invariable rule, aa il might lead to the adoption of some very out-of-the- 
way names. As a mere matter of form Nebuls is to be preferred for a heading to N<>biilar 
hypottiesis, Pantheism to Pantheistic theory, Lyceums to Lyceum syatem, etc. 
In (i), (c). and (d) the same subject can often be nained in different waya, aa 
(6) Capital panisbmect. Floral fertilization. 

(r) Death penalty. FloTCer feitjiizatlou. 

{d) Penalty of death, Feitllisation of flowers. 

Is there any principle upon which the choice between tliese three can be made, so that the 
cataloguer shall always enter books on the aaine aubjeet under the snmo heading! I see none. 
When there ia any decided uaage (i, e,, custom of the publictodesignatetheeubjcctsby one of 
the names rather than by the others) let it he followed; that is to say, if, in the cxamplefl 
given above, the more cust«mary phrasea are Capital punishment, Fertilizatioa of 
Howeia, then we must use those nami«, preferring iti the first case the name which begins 
with an adjective to its equivalent beginning with a noun, and in the other the name bc^nning 
with a noun to its equivalent beginning with an ai^ective, Aa is often the case in language 
usage will be found not to follow any uniform course. 

If usage manifests no preference for either name, we cannot employ the two indiliurently; 
we most choose one; and some slight guide (o choice in certain CAses may pei^aps be found. 
On ejcamiiiation of the phrases above it appears that they are not all of the same composition. 
In Comparative anatomy, Capital pnnishment the noun is the name of a general sub' 
ject, one of whose subdivisions is indicated by ths adjective. And Capitol, Compai~ative 
have only this limiting power, they do not imply any general subject. But Ancient 
htstoiy, r,led:»val history, etc., may be viewed not only in this wny (History the class. 
Ancient history and JlediKval bial^iry the subdivisions) hut also as equivalent to Antiquity: 
Butory, middltt Ages; Sietory (as we say Europe : .Htvfor^), in whichcasctheadjectivea 
(Ancient, Mediieval) imply a subject and the noun (History) indicates the aspect in which the 
sul^ect is viewed. Here then we choose Ancient and Mediaeval as the heading on the 
principle of { 63. So in (&)and(c) each of the nouns in turn may be considered as I'Xprcssing 
the more general idea and the other as limiting it; c. g., we can have various headings for 
Death considered in dlflcrent lights, among othctrt as a penalty ; and we can have headings 
of vmious sorts of penalties, among others doatli. It is evident that this enllection of penalties 
taken together makes up a class, and therefore this belongs to aslyle of entry which the dic- 
tionary catalogue is expected to avoid; but the series of headings bediming with the word 
Deitth would not make a class, being merely different aspects of the sntno thing, not different 
subordinate parts of the same subject. 

When an adjective implies the name of a place, as in French Iltorritura, German phi- 
losophy, Oreek art, it is most convenient on the whole to make the subject a division under 
the country. In this way alt that relates Co a country is brought together and arranged in on< 
alphabetical series of subjects under its mune (see } 201). It is not of tho sUghtost import- 
ance that this introduces the appearance of on alphabelico-closeed catalt^e, to lotlg as the 
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main object of a diciiuii^rj', I'endy reference, is allained. Of course Hebrenr language, 
Iiatin language, Latiu literature, and Funic language cannot liu £0 trciiteil; it is ttie 
custom and is prubiibly best not to put Bngliah lancu^ge fuid lUigllsli literature under 
Bnglaild, as tha^ have extended far beyond tlie place of their origin; buolfs on the Ingauage 
BjKiken in tlie United States go with tliose on the Bnglisli language except the few on Ameti- 
caniuns, wliicli ore separated, like iiccoiintsof any other djaiect. Our litei'ature cuunot be 
Ireated Batiefaclorily. It is never called Uniled States literature and no one would expect to 
find it under Uniled States. On the other h,ind the n,ime American properly ihonld include 
Canadian literature and all the Spanish literature of South America, It ia however the best 

h. Dotthk entry. 

It is plahi that almost every book iviU appear several times in tlie catalogue : 

Under author, if he is known. 

Under lirat word of title, if thebook is anonymoua orthe title is memonible. 

Under each distinct subject. 

Under form-heading in many cases. 

Under many other headings by way of cross-itference. 
And this is necessary if the various objects enumerautd on p. 10 are to be attained quickly. 
But InaBmuch as the extent and therefore the cost of the catalogue increases in direct propor- 
tion with the multiplication of entries it hedomes worth while tu inquire whethei: some of those 
cannot be dispensed with by devices which ■will suit the Inquirer es well or nearly as well. 
Such economies are mentioned in }} 67, 68, 80, 81. 

77. Enter a polytopieal book under each distinct subject. 

Ex. "An art journey in Italy and Qteeae;" "The history of France and England 
compared;" "Handbook of drawing and engraving." 

But Home of the subjects' may be omitted if their treatment is so slight that it is not w-oith 
while to take any notice of them, which is occasionally the case even when they are mentioned 
on the title-page. Sometimes an analytical can take the place of a full entry for the less im- 
portant topics. The points to be considered are: (1) Would this book be of any use to one 
who ia looking up tills subject ! (2) Is the entry or reference necessary as a subject-word 
entry or reference (that is, to one who is looking for this book) ! 

Some books are poly topical which do not appear to be so at first eight. Ao<illection ef poi'- 
traits of Germans, for example, has the subject Germans, and so far as It has any artistic 
value might be quoted as one of the illustrative works under the subject Portrait painting 
or Portrait engraving,* If the biographical interest were all, (he grmeral collections would 
be put under Portraits and the national collections (as "American portrait gallery," "Zwei 
Hundert Bil^lnisse deatsclier Kiinner") under countries, with references from the general 
heading to the various countries, as directed in J C8. If the arlislie interest were alone con- 
sidered, the general titles would be put under Portraits, and coUecliona by paintetn or 
engravers of particular schools would be put under the names of the schools ; which would 
amount to nearly the same arrangement as the previous. 

So in regard to Hymns ; there are three souruus of interest, the devotional, the literary 
(which would lead to national subdivision), and the denominational; a similar treatment 
would place genei'al cuUectiuns under Hymns, collections in itny language under the national 
heading, witheither double entry under the name of the denomination or a reference from thai 
to the national heailing, speoilying which of the collections there enumerated belong to the 
denomination. But the devotional interest so decidedly preponderates that it may be best to 
collect everything under the form-heading Bymna, which also has the advantage of lnniig 
. the usual one. 

In Full, almanacs will have form-entry under Almanacs and subject-entry inider the 
district about ivliich they give information, 

m ordinary reference be made from one subject In another the title referred to 
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cannot eaaly be fhiLiuL A reference from Architecture to Spain : Arcliitixtarf, is couvlii- 
ient, luit a reference to the eamu heading from Oothic architeoturo is not, liecausc it 
ol)ligi» the iiir|uirer to look through the whole list of Spanish architHCturo ti> liitd perhaps one 
title ou the Gothic. In like manner there would ho few entries of works on vaees under 
most countries, so that no division Vatet would be niode, and tho inquirei' luuHt sewcli fjv hia 
book among a number of titles on Art. And if the reference were made tho other way — fi'om 
the country to Vases — the inquirer would be in the same plight. Thurt is no nypd liowm-or 
of double entry. If merely the nnme of U)e particular author or nuthoi's referred to under 
any subject be inserted in the reference, the whole difficulty vanishes. 
Ex. Gotblo arcMtectarB. [Vtuious tttles.3 See abo Bpain: ATchitedare (Street), 
It is to be noted lliat herein Short has agreata<l\'antQge; it dues not lose so niucli by double 
entry and can aftbrd to maka it in many caa« where Medium must for economy put the reader 
to some trouble. The notes, too, in euch catalogues as the Quincy or the Boston Public history- 
list afford a conceniedt way of briefly inserting considerable double entry where it is thought 
expedient without any apparent inconsistency. 

78, If a book purports to treat of several subjects, wliicli togetlier make 
tlie whole or n great part of one more geoeral, it may be put eitlier 
under each of the special subjects, or under tlie general subject, and 
in the latter case it may or may not have analytical references from 
the specific subjects, according as the treatises are mon^ or less dis- 
tinct and more or less important. 

E.g., "A treatise on anatomy, physiology, patholi^y, and therapeutics," which might be put 
under each of those four headings, ought ratter to be entered under Medicine, in which 
case, if the separate parts are by different authors, analyticals might very well be made under 
the four headings; and at any rate an analytical under the first would occasionally be useful 
as equivalent to a subject^word reference. 

70. When a considerable number of books might ali be entered under 
the same two or more headings, entry under one will be sufficient, with 
a reference from the others. 

On the other hand, if in printing it were noticed that under any subject only one or two 
titles were covered by the oroBs-references to countries (as from Sculpture to Greece, 
Italy. Denmark), it may be thought that double entry under nation and subject mould be 
preferable. A man is provoked if he turns to another part of the catalogue to find there only 
one title. However it should be remembered that one or two titles repented under each of 
many subjects will amount to a considerable number in the whole. The want of imiformity 
produced by this mixture of reference and double entry is of less importance, 

79J. When there are many editions of a book it is allowable to merely 
refer under the subject to the author-entry. In a college library, for 
instance, the full entry of all the editions of the classics under their 
appropriate subjects (as of the Geoi-gics under Agriculture, of Thu- 
cydides under Greek history, and Polybius under Roman history), would 
be a waste of room ; it is enough to mention the best edition and refer 
for other editions and translations to the author's name. 
. I. JfiseeHuiieous rufcj anrf exaiiypUs. 

80. Trialsrelatingtoavessel should be put under its name; Short would 
make no other entry. Exploring expeditions or voyages in a named 
vessel should have at least a reference from the name. 
Ex. Jeime Enggnie, Mason, W. P. Report. Boston, 1822. 8°, 
Herald, H. M.S , Voyage of the. See Seemann, B, 
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81. A civil action is to be eatered under that party to it who is first 
named on thu titlc-jiRge, with a refereuee from the other. 
In Short (luid in Medium ajid Full, if the report is anonjmoua) this will be the only er.try,— 
unleBB tlie case iliuBtrate some Bubject, in which case entry or reference under that ivill 
be needed. Patent cases furnish the moat common examples of subject-entry of trials, but 
. everyone will remember tpials in which points of eceleaiastical law, of medical jurispriHlence, 
etc., have been bo fully discusaed as to compel reference from those subjects.- 
83. EnriT " Itoviuw of," "Remarks on," "Comments on" under the au- 
thor reviewed (iis a combined subject and subject-word entry), and, if 
worth while, under the subject of the book reviewed. 

83. The distinction Iwtween Bibliography aud Literary history is, with ref- 
erence to the books OQ those subjects, a distinction of more or less; the 
two classes of books run into each other and it is hard to draw the 
line between them. 

84. Any theological library will probably contain books which treat 

(1) of the four last things, death, judgment, heaven, and hell. 

(2) of the nature of the life after death, a much more extensive ques- 
tion than (1), 

(3) whether there is any future life, without regard to its nature. 

(4) of the retribution after death for the good and for the evil deeds 
done in this life. 

(■'>) whether there is any retribution for evil in a future life. 

(6) what is its nature. 

(7) how long does it last. 

Here are seven questions on nearly the same suhjeet-matler, and there are sis names for them. 
(It will be found, by Ihe way, that although there are some books treating of each separately, 
many of the works overlap as the subjects do, and that the titles are uo guide whatever lo tho 
contents of the books.) Two main courses are open to the cataloguer: 

1st. To make one heading, as Future lUe, cover the whole, with subdivisions. In this 
way the catalogue becomes olasaed to a certain extent. No matter if that ia, on the whole, the 
more convenient arrangement, 

2d. More consistently, to make four headings: Eachatology (covering the Ist question, 
four last things, with i-eferences to each of them). Future life (ila nature, including retd- 
bulion both for good and evil, 2d and 4th question), Pntute ptmishment (existence, nature, 
duration, and so including nniversalism, with references to Purgatory and Hell, covering the 
5tli, Cth, and 7th questions), Inimottality (is there any t 3d question). 

B. Entries considered as parts of a whole. 

The systematic catalogue undertakes to exhibit a scientific arrangement of the books in a 
lihraiy in the belief that it will thus best ahA those who would pursue any extensive or thorough 
study. The dictionary catalogue sets out with another object and a different^ method, but 
having atljuned that object — fiicility of reference — is at liberty to try to secure some of the 
advantages of classificalion and system in its own way. Its subject-entries, individual, gen- 
eral, limited, extensive, thrown together without sjiy logical arrangement, in most absurd 
proximity — Abscess followed by Absenteelam and tliat by Absolntio:], Club-foot next 
to Clubs, and CotomuDlon to Communlam, while Cbrlstiaiiityand Theology, Bibli- 
ography and Literary itiatiry are separated by half the length of the catalogue — are a mass 
of utterly disconnected particles without any relation to one another, eaeh useful in itself but 
only by itself. But by a well-devised network of cross-references the mob becomes an army 
of which each part is capable of assisting many other parts. The effective force of the eala- 
iif^e is immensely increased. 
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85. Make references from general subjects to their various subordinate 
subjects aud also to co-ordinate aud illustrative subjects. 

Cross-reftrenees should be made by Full from C.laBBBS of peraoiiB (Merchants, LawyBre, 
Artiste, Quakers, etc.) to iinlividflals balonging U> those claBBes; from Cities to persons 
connected with thtm by birth or residence or ut lenst t« those who base taken part in the 
municipal affairs or rendered the city illustrious ; from Countries to their colonies, prov- 
inciis, conntiea, cities, etc. (unless their number is so great or tlie dirisions are ao well known 
that reference is UBuiess); also, under the division History to rulers and statesmen, under 
Literature to authois, under ^r< to artists, and soon; from other Subjects to all their parts, 
and to the names of persons distinguished for discoveries in them or knowledge of them. 
Shc>rt and Medium will make such of these references as seem most likely to be useful. 

The coufltroction of this system may be carried on eimultaneousiy with the oiilinary cata- 
loguing of the library, each book as it goes throngh the cataloguer's hands not merely receiving 
ita author- and subject-entries, but also suggesting the appropriate crosa-reference; but when 
Jill the books are catalogued the system TYill not be complete. References are needed not mprely 
to the specific from the general but to the general from the more general and to that from the 
most general; there must be a pyramid of rell^rences, and this can be made only by a linul 
revision aAcr the completion of the cataloguing. The best method is to draw off in a single 
columnalist of all the subject-headings that have been made, to write opposite them Ihtir in- 
cluding classes in a second column and the including classes of tliese in a third column; then 
to write these classes as headings to cards and under them the subjects that stood respectively 
opposite to them in the list, to arrange the cards alphabetically, verify the references, and sup- 
plement them by thinking of all likely subordinate headings and ascertiuning whether they 
ai-i> in the catalogue, and alsoby considering what an inquirer would like to be told or reminded 
of if he were looking up the subject under consideration. In this way a reasonably complete 
list may he made. 

. It will, however, often happen that there is no entry under the including subject. Take a 
simple instance. The catalogue, we will suppose, contaius twenty histories of towns belong- 
ing to seven counties in Connecticut. In the revision described above references have been 
made both from Connecticut to these counties and to the towns front the counties, but only 
three of the counties have any titles under them. The others would not make their appear- 
ance in the catalogue at all if there were no cross-raferences. And as this will happen con- 
tinually it follows that the system will verygreaOy increase thenumber of headings and there- 
fore the length of the catalogue. Such fullness may be allowable in regard to the state which 
contains the library, which of course should he treated with exceptional completeness ; it may 
possiljly be worth while for all the states of the Utiion and for England, but to attempt to do 
the same for all countries and all subjects is too much. A modification of the plan must be 
intro<luced, which will make it much less complete but still useful. With many subjects the 
next headhig in the ascending series must be skipped, and the references massed under one 
Btill higher ; in the supposed cose, for example, the references to all the towns will be made 
under Connecticut and under those counties alone which have any other entry imder them. 



S6. Make references occasionally from 8i)eciflc to general subjects, 

Of course much information about limited topics is to be found in more general works ; the 
very best description of a single plant or of a family of plants, may perhaps be conliuned in a 
botanical eneyclopffidia. This fact, however, must be impressed upon the inquirer in the 
prefece of the catalogue or in a printed card giving directions for its use; it is out of the ques- 
tion to make all possible references of the ascending kind. From Cathedrals, for example, 
one would naturally refer to ChriBtian art and to Ec^cleBiastical atcbitecturo, be- 
cause works on those subjects will contain more or less on cathedrals. But so will histories 
of architecture and histories of English, French, German, or Spanish architecture; so will 
travels in England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain. And anyone who desired to take an ab- 
Bolutely complete survey of the subject, or who was willing to spend unlimited time in getting 
information on some detail, would have to consult such hooks. Yet the cataloguer may very 
excusably not think of referring to those subjects, or if he thinks of it may deem the connec- 
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tion too remote to justify reference, and that he should be overloailiiig the oKta!ogue with what 
■would be generally useless. 

There are many things that are seldom used, und then perhaps but for an instant, and yet 
their existence is justified because when wanted they are indispensable or because they make 
useful what la otherwise useless; a policy of insurance, life-preservers in a steamer, the 
ipdex of a hook, large parts of the catalogue of a library, among others the cross-referencea. 
Of such a nature, but much less useful, more easily dispensed with, is a 

87. Synoptical table of subjects. 

I mention its possibility here; 1 do not advise its construction, hecause there is little chance 
that the result would compensate for the immense labor. 



IT. rOEM-EHTKT. 

National entry liaa already been discussed under Subjects (J 68). 
88. Make a form-eutry for collections of works in any form of literature. 

In the catalogues of libraries consisting chiefly of English books, if it is thought most con- 
venient to make form-entries under the headings Po«try, Drama, FlctiOD, it may be done, 
because for those libraries Poetry is synonymous with English poetry, and so on; but if a 
library has any considerable number of books in foreign languages the national classification 
should be strictly followed; that is to say, entries should be made under IiHglisb drama, 
Ungliali &ctloii, Englieb poetry, Iiatin poetiy, etc.; only those collections of playe, 
novels, poems that include specimens of several literatures being put under Diamai, Fiction, 
Poetry. Or the English plays, novels, poems, etc., may be entered under Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, €tc., anil the dramatic works, etc., of foreign literatures under Uie names of the sev- 
eral literatures. 

The rule above conlines itself to collections. It would be convenient to have full lists of the 
single works in the library in all the vanous kinds of literature, and when, space can be afforded 
iJiey ought to be glven^ if there is not room for them, references must be made under these 
headings to the names of all the single authors; au unsatisfactoi? substitute it is true, but 
better than entire omie«on. Note, however, that there is much less need of these lists in 
libraries which give their frequenters access Wt the shelves than where such access is denied, 
BO that borrowers must depend entirely on the catalogue. In the case of English fiction a 
form-ILst is of such constant use that nearly all libraries have separate fiction catalogues. 

It has been objected that such lisls of novels, plays, etc., do not suit the genius of the dic- 
tionary catalogue. The objection is of no importance if true; if such lists are useful they 
ought to be g^ven. There is nothing in the dictionary plan which makes them hard to use 
if inseiled. But the objection is not well founded. Under the names of certain subjects we 
give lists of the authors who have treated of those subjects; under the names of certain kinds 
ofliterature we give lists of the authors who have written books in those forms; the cases are 
parallel. Tlie divi«ons of fiction, it must be understood, are not the authors who have mitten 
novels but the different kinds of novels whichthey have written; Ihey are either such varieties 
as "Historical fiction," "Sea stories," "Religious novels," or such as "English fiction," 
"French fiction." The first divisions we do not make for single works because it would be 
very dUBoult to do so and of little use; but if there were collections in those classps we should 
cert^nly introduce such headings. The second division (by language) is made as it is in 
Poetry and Drama, both for single works and collections. 

There is no reason but want of room why only collecljons should be entered under form- 
headings. The finst entries of collections were merely title-entries and Mr. Crestadoro is the only 
person who has thought that plays, etc., deserve two litle-entriea, one from the first word the 
other from what we might call the form-word. It is not uninteresting to watch the steps by 
which the fully organized quadruple syndetic dictionary catalogue is gradually developing 
from the simple subject-woi'd index. 
4— D. C. 
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89. Make a foim-entry for single works iii the rarer literatures, as 
Japanese, or Kalinuc, or Cherokee. 

References can be sulislhiited, if necessary. 

90. Make a form-entry of encyclopEediaa, Indexes, and works of similar 
practical form, the gCDeral onea under the headings EncyolopEedias, 
etc., tbe special ones iu groups under their iippropriate subjects. 

, ThuH an agricultural diolionarj will not be entered under Dictionaries, but under Agrl- 
culture, ill a little division DtrHanaHes.. !NowandthcnBomeoneaBkstbr"agrammai'," "the 
dictionary." It does not follow that it would be well to jumble together, under a form-heading 
Grammars or Dictionaries, all grammara and lexicons in all language?. Tliose who 
inquire so vaguelj' must be made to state their wiahea more definilely. The cataloguer does 
his part if he inserts a note under such headingB explanatoi^ of the practice of the catalogue ; as 
Grammat. [First a. list of works on general grammar, then] 
Xote. For grammars of any language see the name of the language. 

V. ANALYSIS. 

91. Enter in full every work, forming part of a set, which fllls a whole 
volume or several volumes. 

Ex. Colombo, C. Select letters rel. to his four voyages to the New World ; tr. and ed. 
byE.H. Major. I*ndon, 1847. 8". (Vol. 2 of the Hakiuyt Soc.> 

92. Enter analytically, that is without imprint, 

a. every work, forming part of a set, which lias a separate title-page 
and paging, but forms only part of a volume of the set, 
Ex. Falrholt, F. W. The civic garland ; songs from London pageants, with introd. and 
notes, (In Porey Society, v. 19, 1945,) 

Full must and Medium may make a full entry in this case also. That is to say. Full will 
draw the line at a separate title-page, Short and perhaps Medium at filling a volume. Those 
catalogues which give no imprints at all and those which give no imprints under subjecta will 
of course give none for analy ticals. 

h. Every work which, though not separately paged or not having a 
title-page, has been pnblisbed separately, whether before or since 
its publication in the work under treatment. 
Ex. Dickens, C. J. F. Little Dorrit. (In Harper's mag., v. 12-15, 1655-57.) 

c. Under author, (I) every separate article or treatise over 'pages 
in length ; (2) treatises of noted authors; (3) noted works even if by 
authors otherwise obscure, 

'This limit must be determined by each library for itself, willi the understanding that there 
■nay be occasional exceptions. 

d. Under subject treatises important either (1) as containing the origin 
of a science or a controversy or developing new views, or (2) as treat- 
ing the subjectablyorgivingimportantinformation, or {.3)forlength. 

Absolute uniformity is unattainable ; probably no one will be able to draw the line always 
at the same height. It is most desirable — and fortunately easiest — to make analysis when 
the subject is well marked, as of biographies or histories of towns, or monographs on any sub- 
ject. General treatises or vague essays are much harder to classify and much less valuable 
for' analysis. In analyzing collections of essays original articles should be b™ught out in 
preference to reviews, which are commonly not worth touching (except in a very full cata- 
logue) either under the author of the work reviewed or under its subject. Of course oxcep- 
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tion may be made for famous reviews or for good reyiewe of 

careful literary estimate of an author may be an exceptioi 

"Worka" of any author are most likely to contain euch an eetimate. Many reviews, like 

Maoalilay's, are important for their treatment of tiie subject and not vfortli noticing imder the 

book reviewed, which is merely a pretext for the article. 

Make analytical title-references for stories in a collection when they nre likely to be inquired 
for separately. 

93. Make analyticals for tbe second ancl subsequent authors of a book 
writteu [but not conjointly) by several authors. (See § 3.) 
Sometimes it is better to give full entry under two headings than to m^e the second 
analytical. Ex, A "Short account of tlie application to Parliament by the merchants of Lon- 
don, with the substance of the evidence aa summed up by Mr. Glover," is to be entered under 
London. MercJianti, as first author, but as Glover'e part is two-tliirds of the whole, It should 
also bo entered under him, the entry in each caee being made full enough not to mislead. 

In analytioals it is well, though not neceeaary, to give the date of the book referred to and 
the pages which contain the article. Many readers wiU not notice these detiuls but they will 
do no one OJiy harm and will assist the careflil student. 
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A. Headings. 

Type, 94-98. Italics, 95. Pseud., 99, 100. Ed., 101. Family namo, 
102. Christian name, 103, 104. To distiuguisb anthors of the same 
name, 103, 105. To distinpnish subject headings, 106. Dashes, 107. 

Keferences, 108. 

B. Titles. 
Order, 109. Abridgement, 110-119. Articles, 110, 111. Uunecessary 
words, 112, 113, Dates, 114, Initials, 115. Abbreviations, 110, Sum- 
bers, IIT. Position, 118. "Same," 119. Words to be retained, 120-124. 
Aualyticals, 124. Exact copying, 125- Language, 126, 127. Transla- 
tions, 127, 128. Transposition of the article, 129. Anon., 130, 131. Low!, 
Clen., ed., 132. Transliteration, 133. 

c. Editions, 134, 135. 

D. IMPEINTS. 
The parts of an imprint and their order, 136. Transliteration, 137. 
Abbreviations, 138. Two or more places, 139, 140. Publi8liei''s name, 
141. Colophon, 142. Dates, 142-162, Number of volumes, 153. Typo- 
graphical form, 154. 

E. Contents, 155-157, and Notes, 158. 

p. Keferences, 159, 160. 

G. Capitals, 161, 162. 

H. Punctuation, Accents, Italics, ete.. 163-168. 

I. aerangbmbnt. 

Order of the English alphabet, 109. Headings, 170-185. Person, 
place, title, subject, form, 170. Christian names, 171, 172. M', ete., 173. 
Same names, 174, 175. Titles, Sees, 176. Possessive ease, 177. Greek 
and Latin names, 178. Componnd names, 179-183. Pseudonyms, 184, 
Abbreviations, 186. Titles, 186-196. Under an author, 186-193. Edi 
tions, 188. Numerals, 189. Translations, 190. Biographies, etc., 191 
Criticisms, 193. Analyticals, 193. Under countries, 194-196. Con 
tents, 197. Subjects, 198-202. Homonyms, 198. Topical arrange- 
ment, 199. Chronological arrangement, 200. Cross-references, 201. 
Divisions, 202. 

J. Etc. 

Supplement, 203. An economy, 204. Incunabula and other rare 
books, 205. 
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Uuifunnity for its own sake is of vary little account ; for the sake of mtelligibility, to piY"- 
vent perplexity and misunderstanding, it is worth something. And it is well to be uniform 
merely to avoid the question "Why were jou not ooneisteut?" 

' A. Headings. 

Oi. Print headings in some marked type. 

Either heavy-faced (beet, if it can be hs,d not too blaok), small capitals (handsome), or 
italics (least pleasing); never capitals (ugly and hard to read). Christian names shoukl be 
in ordinary type; to make them like the heading is confusing, to have a special type for tliem 
would be extravagant. 

95. Italicize titles of honor and similar distinguishing words. 

Earl, airs., ICe-e., of Porta, Alacandnnui, etc., also the name of a country or state following 
the name of a to^n, as Wilton, N'. ff., Cambridge, Eng. ^P These words are to be Italioaed 
only in tlie headings and not in the title. They are italicized in the heading to distinguish 
the name and bdng it out clearly; there is no need of such distinction in lilies. Do not print 
Badeau, Gen. A. Life of Gen. Grant, If the heading is italiciaed, tliu words Mri., Eitrl^ 
Slc, must be distinguished from it in some other way, 

96. Print the headings of all the four kiiids of entry (author, title, sub- 
ject, form) ill tlie same kind of type. 

In some indexes a distinction ia made between persons and places or between authors aiiri- 
subjeots, but in aoatali^ue varieties of type must be reserved for more important distinc- 
tions. The Catalogue of the Library of the Interior Department uses n heavy-fuced title 
type for authors anil a ligh^£lced antique for other entries, with very satisfactory effect; bill 
Kuch typographiiail luxuries are not within general reaeli. 

07. Print the whole of ivn ftuthor-, title-, or fonu-heiidiug iu the speeiivl 
type; also an alttirnative fiimily name and the family naJiie of the 
second of joint authors. 
Ee. Cenrantes Slaved ra, Varnhagen tfoa Cuss, Ca^ie of Go:id Hope, Bioknell 

Sb G-aodhus, ATiie:ica:i Antiquarian Society, CompnTative anatomy, Political 
economy; Chasteillon(Z^(, Castalio or C.-.Btellio), K.; Craili, G.L..aii(J Knight, C. 

ys. Print the first word of a title-entry in the special type. 

Ex, Rough diamond. But compound words, whether hyphened or not, Hhonld be printed, 
wholly in the heading type, as Out of door amusemenlB. LoiLdon, 1834. 9". This is nierely 
for looks; the kind of type has nothing to do with the arrangement. 

99. AAApseud. to the heading tor all sorts of false names of whatever 
origin. . 

So much is necessary to prevent mistake on the part of the public; but it is a waste of lime 
for the eatalogusr to raak his brains to discover which of the ingenious names invented by 
Pierquin de Gembloux (cryptonyni, geonym, phrenonyni, etc.) is applicable to each case; for 
the only result is that readers are puszletl. A list of these terms may be found in tlie Notice 
of Qufirard by Olphar Harast [i. e., K. Thomas], London, IBbT. The unauthorized assump- 
tion of any name should he indicated by such phrases as called, caUiag himieif, dit, eoi-disant, 
ae dicente or che si dke, gue se dire or «e dicmdiosf, genannt, genotmd, etc. 

100. When an anthor hahitually uses a pseudonym add it to his name; 
when the pseudonym is used only in one work, and different ones iu 
other works, include it in that title, followed by [pseud.]. 
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Ex. Clemens, S. C, ipaaid. Mark Ti^ain). 

Godwin, Wm. The loukjng -glass; by T. Marcliffe [psEitii.]. 

101. Add ed. to the Leading when it is needed to show that a book ia 
merely put together not written by the author in baud. 

The title usually shows this tact clearly eliough without ed. Short would omit to note the 
fact and in Full, perhaps eveii in Meilium, it is belter lo state it in thclitlelhaninlhoileading. 
The distinction, after all, is rarely of practical value. 

102. Repeat the family name for each person. 

Ex. Smith, Caleb. Sernion. i / Smitb, Caleb. Sermon. 
Smitb, Ch;^rles. Address.. S not 5 — — -, Charles. Address. 
Smith, Conrad. Narrative. j / , Conrad. Narrative. 

103. Dietinguish authors whose family name is the same by giving the 
Christian name in full or by initials, 

In a card catalogue the names should always be given in full, in printing initials are often 
used to save room; but the saving is small, and the advantages of ftill names are bo considerable 
that any cataloguer who ia relieved from the necessity of the greatest possible conipivssion 
ought to give them. Undersubjeqts however it is rare that two persons of eveii the same fiiniily 
name come togetlier and initials are sufficient. An exception may well b« made in the cose 
of men always known by a double name, as Sydney Smith or Bayard Taylor. Nobody talks 
of Smith or Taylor. Taylor, B. (or in fullj. B.) conveys no ideawliotevertoiiiost read-Ts; 
Taylor, J. Bayard, they know. When one name alone is usual, as Gladstone, Shakespoare, 
or botIT forms are used, as Dickens and Charles Dickens, initials will suffice. Of courae then- 
can be no uniformity in such practice, but there will be utility, which is better. 

104. Mark in aorae way those Ohri,>*tian names which are usually oraitU'd 
by the author. 

Ex. ColUuB, (Wm.) Wilkie; Gerard. (C&ile) Jules (Basilo). This is of practical .use. 
Tiie consulter running over the Collinses is puzzled by the unusual name unless some generally 
accepted sign shows him that it is unusual. He does not quickly recognize Charles Dickens 
in Diokens, Charles John Hufiam; or Leigh Hunt in Hunt, James Henry Leigh ; or Bayard 
Taylor in Taylor, James Bayard. Besides the eye finds the welt-known name more quickly 
if the othei's arc as it were pushed aside. The most common methods of distinction are 
inclosurc in parentheses and spacing: Ouizot, (Franfuis Pierre) Gnillaume, or Guizot, 
Fraiifois Pierre Guitlaume. The latter is objectionable as unusual, as taking too much 
room, and as making emphatic the verj part of the name which one wants to hide. But in 
those catalogues in which all Christian names are enclosed in parentheses, ^me other sign 
must of course be used to mark the less usual names. 

105. Distinguish authors whose family and Christian names are the same 
by the dates of their birth and death, or, if these are not known, by 
some other label. 

Ex. Bp., C.E., Capt., Col, D.I)., F.B.S., etc., always to be printed in italics. 

In a manuscript catalogue, in preparing which of course one never knows how many new 
names may be added, such titles should be given to every name. In printing, if room is an 
object, they may be omitted except when needed for the distinction of synonymous authors. 
Note, however, that many persons are commonly known and spoken of by a title rather than 
by their first name, and it is a convenience for the man who is looking, for instance, for the 
life of Gen. Greene, whose Chiistian name he does not know, to see at once, aahorunsliisoye 
over the list of Greenes, which are generals, withoiit having to read all the titles of books 
written by or about the Greenes in order to identify him. For the same psasoit 3lrj. ahould 
always be given with the name of a married woman, whether the Christian name which tbl- 
lowa is her own or her husband's; unless the following form is adopted, "Hall, Aijiia M.iria 
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(Fielding), wife o/S. C.," wliicli is always to lie doria wheaiu her titles alie uses her husband's 
hiilLuls. lu this case a reference should be made from Hall, Mrs. S. C, to Rail, A. M., itiid 
so hi dmilar coses. If Christian names lire represented inider subjects by their initials, it is 
well to give Mis) or Mrs. ivith the uiunee of female authors. The reader who would like 1o 
read a Iwok by Mtsa Cobbe on a certain subject may not feel sure tint Cobbe, Y. P., ie Miss 
Cobbe, 

DistinctiTe epithets to be in English, as IHshop of Meatiic, Emperor of Germany, excepting 
piuronymics habitually joined with a person's name, as Clemens AUxajidraivi. 

Prefixes (i. «., titles which in speaking come before the name), as Him., Mrs., Bev., etc., 
should be placed before the Christian name (as Smitll, Capt. John), and suffixes, as Jr., D.D., 
LL.I)., after it (as Cbannlng, James Ellery, D.D.). Hereditary titles generally follow the 
Christian name, as Stanley, Thomas, 'Isf Earl of Derby; but Cntieli courtesy titles (i. e., 
those given to the younger sons of dukes and marquesses) precede, as Wellea'ley, Lord Charles 
(Sid son of the Duke of Wellington). English patronymic phrases, as of Dedkam, follow, as 
do foreign ones; but tliey must iinmediatelyfollowtheiainily name when they are always used 
in close connection with it, as Giraalt de St. Farjeav,, Eusdbe; similarly atai, jib, /eune, 
as DumaB fila, Alexandre ; Dldot^, Anibroisc, Latin appellatives should not in general 
be separated fi'om their nouns by a comma, as CasBar Heitlerbatxnsis. 

lOO. Distinguish two subject-headings whicli are epelled alilte by itali 
dzed phrases iu i)aren theses, 
Ej:. CalculUB (in nuttJieiaatki). 
Calculus (in medkine). 

107. Medium avoidsthe repetition of the heading with all titles after 
the first by using a dasb. Short usually employs iiideiitlou. 

Indention takes as much room as the dash and is much less clear. There should always 
be at least a hair-space between the end of the dash and the nest letter; indeed that is the 
rule of all good printing. Under a aubject the repetitjon of the author's name is indicateil by 
a second dash. 
Cobbett, Wm. Emigrant's guide. I Atheism. Beecheh, L! Lectures, eu: 

— Grammar of English. — Buntuly, E. Confutation of A. 

— Porcupine's works. I Folly of A. and deism. 

108. Print iu the special type a heading occurring in other parts of the 
catalogue, when a reference is intended. 

After See or In, oi when in a note some book contained in the catalogue is referred to, as 
"For a discussion of the authorship, see Qraesse's Lehrbuch." 

B. Titles. 
1. Order. 

109. Preserve the order of words of the title. 

Short will depart from the order whenever it cannot otherwise abridge the title; Medium 
and Full will do the same, but they will bracket all words introduced out of theu' original 
place as much as if they did not occur in the title at all. 

2. Abridgement. 

The more careful and studeiitlike the probable use of the library the 
fuller the title should be, — fuller, that is, of information not of words. 
Many a title a yard long does not convey as much meaning as two 
well chosen words. No precise rule can be given for abridgement. The 
title must not be so much shorteued that the book shall be confounded 
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witli any other book of tlie same author or any other edition of the same 
book, or that it shall fail to be recognized by those who know it or have 
been referred to it by title, or that it shall convey a false or insiifflcient 
idea of the nature of the work and (under the subject) of its theme and 
its method of treating its theme.' On the other hand it must not retain 
anything which could reasonably be inferred from the rest of the title 
or from its position under a given heading.^ 

'This ciiiuBU must be very diifereutly interpreted according to the chnractei' of the catalogi 
It expreases rather tlie object to be aitned at than the point which uti nrdinarj catalogue c 
expect to reach . To full; describe and characterize every book is impossiblefor most catalogue 
Still by a little -management much may be briefly done. The words drama, play, novel, 
historical novel, poem, retaineil from or inserted in the title tell a great deal in a. little space. 

■It muetmnke these omissions not merely that the catalogue maybe short but that consulting 
it may be easy. Other things being eijual that title is best ivhich cuii be taken in at a glance 
What has been said in defense of full titles may be true, that "it takes longer to aln-idge i 
title than to copy it in full," but it is also true that it takes longer for the printer to set the un 
abridged title, and longer for the reader to ascertain its meaning, and a long-title catal<^ue 
besides being more expensive is more bulky and therefore less convenient. 

110. Omit the preliminary article when it can l>e done without altering 
The sense or too much offending the ear. 

It win not du even for Short to catalogue "On the true, the beautiful and the good" thus: 
Couain, V. True, beautiful, S^od ; 
but a list of Buokstone's plays may as well be printed 

— Breach of promise, comedy. I — Dream at sea. 

— Christening, farce. } — Kiss in the dark, farce. 

— Dead shot, farce. I — Lesson for ladies, com. 

though themeaning of "Christening" and "The christening" is slightly different, and "Kiss in 
the dark" might bo taken for an injunction, whereas "A kiss in the dark" is evidently only a 
title. Still neither Short nor Medium should hesitate to omit even in these cases. Besides 
the economy, the alphabetical order is brought out more clearly by this omission. Tliat can 
also be done awkwardly by transposing tlie article, as 

— Breach of promise, The ; com. I — Dead shot. The; farce. 

— Chiiatening, The ; farce. | — Dream at sea, The. 

111. Short omits articles in the title. 

Ex. "Observations upon an alteration of the charter of the Bank ot England," is abridged: 
"Alteration of charter of Bank of England," which is certainly not euphonious, but is as in- 
telligible as if it were. Medium usually indulges in the luxury of good English. Perhaps in 
lime a catalogue stylo will be adopted in which these elisions shall be not merely allowed, but 
required. It may be possible to increase the number of cataloguing signs. We have now S'" 
where we once had octavo, then 8vo. Why not insist upon N. Y. for New York, L. for Lon- 
don, P. for Paris, etc., as a few adventurous libraries have done. Why not make free sub- 
stitution of commas for words, and leave out articles and prepositions in titles wherever the 
sense -vrill still remain gleanabief 

112. Omit puffs' and many descriptive words which are implied either 
by the rest of the title* or by the custom of books of the class under 
treatment,^ and those descriptive phrases which though they add to 
the significance of the title do not give enough information to pay for 

their retention.'' 

'Ei., a (plain) treatise on; an (exact and full) account. 

^In "Compendious pocket dictionary," eithei' compendious or pocket is superduoua. 
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'Ex. Nekrolog, 1790-lfiOO (enthalteiidNachrichten von dem Leben merkwardigi 
Jahre veratorbenen PprHjnen), 
'"by an American not hy birth but by thu love of liberty." 

113. Omit all other unneeessary words. 
Ill the following examples I use the double (( )) t( 

oniif, the single (• ) to indicate what may well be on 

Ed. alt. (pnore emendattor). 

Sfe 6d. (augmentfie). 

2d ed. (with additions and improvements). 

with ((an appendix containing)) probleme. 

((a collection of)) papers relating to the war in India. 

((a series of)) letters, 

((Ofi the)) brick architecture of tlie north of Italy. 

(debate) on ({the subject of)) the impresemenl bill. 

on ((the question of)) a tinancial agent. 

((being some)) account of his travels. 

in ((the year)} 1875. 

Sermons ((on vaiious eubjects)). N. B. Must occasionally be retnJned to distinguish dif- 
ferent collections of sermons by the same author. 

The grounds of infant damnation ((consiilered in)) (a) sermon ((preached)) Nov. 5, (171T). 
Boston, 17] 7. &>. 

Sermon (the Lord's day after the) interment of. 

Opera ((quiB extant)) (omnia). 

Geology ((of the Stat*)) of Maine, 

Tables for ((the use of)) civil engineers. 

RefleotiooB ((suggeBted by a perusal of))' J. H, Palmer's ((panipWel on the)) "Causes 
(and consequences) of the war." 

Occasioned by his ((book entitled)) "True narrative," 

defended agiunst ((the cavils uf)) G. Martin, 

Howe during his command (of the King's troops) in North America, 

Hit a "Discourse in Albany, Feb. 37, 184S, occasioned by the death of John QuiiicyAdnms, 
etc. Albany, 1348. 8"," would become Di80.,All>any,Feb. 27, death of J. Q. Ad.iniB, Albany, 
1848. 8", in Medium, and Short would probably omit "Albany, Feb, 27." 

114. For cbronologieal phrases use dates. 

Ex. For "from the accession of Edward III. to the death of Henry Vlll.," say [1327-1547]. 

115. Id Short and MBdium use iDitials for all Olidstiati names intro- 
duced ill titles, tiotes, and contents, and omit the initials ultogether for 
famons men nuless there are two of the same name. ' 

Ex. Write "Life of L. V. Bell," "ed, by F. J. Fumivall," but "Lives of Cicero, Millon, Tall, 
Washington ;" and distinguish by initials the Bachs, Grimms, Humboldls, Schlegels. Short 
may as welt omit the initials of editors, translators, etc. 

E.g., Dante, Divine comedy ; tr, by Cayley. Loudon, 1851-54. .4 v. 16". 

— Same. Tr. by Wright, London, Bokn, 1854. 8", 

— Same. Tr. by Longfellow. Boston, 18S7. 3 v. 8°, 

lie. Abbreviate certain common words always, and less common words 
in a long title which cannot be shortened in any other way. 

Abbreviations should suggest the word for which they are used, and should not, if it can be 
avoided, suggest any other. When one abbreviation ia used for two words, if the context does 
not determine the sense the abbreviation must be lengthened. The most common and useful 
are Abp, (Archbishop), a. d, Lat, (aus dem Lateinischen), add. (additions), Ainer. or Am. 
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(American), unoii. (anonjinouB), app. (appendix), Aufl., Ausg., oreven A. (Auftage, Ausgabe), 
bibl. (biblical, bibliograpbioal, bibliotheca, &c.), biog. (biographical, biography), Bp. (Bish- 
op), B. S. L., &.C. (Bohn's scientifio libvaiy, &c.), Chr. (Chriatian), class, (claasical), col. 
or coll. (collections, college), com. (commerce, committee), comp. (compiled, compiler), cone. 
(coacemiDg), dept. (department), dom. (domcBtic), ed. (edited, edition, editor), encyc. (eiicj'- 
dopanUa), ff. (foUoa or leaves), ge«g-, geol., geoin. (geoli^y, geography, geometry), ges. 
(gesfuninulto), Ges. or Gescti. (Gescliichte), dr. (Great, Greek), H. F. L., (Harper's &mily 
library), hrag. (heraiisgegeben ), imp. (imperfmt), incl. (including), int. (intorno), lib, (library), 
mem. (memoir), mis. or niiscel. (miscellaueoua), aat. (natural), n. d. (no date of publioatJon), 
a. p. (noplace), n. s. (new series), n. t.-p. (no title- page), nouv. (nouvelle), obi. (oblong), p., pp. 
(page, pagKs), pseud, (pseudonym, pseudonymous), pt. (part), pub. (published), rec. (recen- 
suit), rul. (relating, relative), rept. (report), rev. (review, revised), s. or ser. (series), siimm. 
(sammtlioh), sni. (small), aoc. (society), t.-p. mut., t.-p. w. (title-page mutilated, wanting), 
tr. (translated, traduit, tradotto, el«,), trans, (transactions), u. (und), iibers.(tlberBetzt), v. (vol- 
ume), V. (von, but give van in I'ull), w. (wanting). For others see the lists in various dic- 
tionaries and cycloptedias. 

117. Express numbers by Arabic figures instead of words. 

JSc. With 30000 (not thirty thousand) men; but Charles n., not King Charles the Second. 

118. In Short omit all that can be expressed by position. 
Ex. In a title-entry 

How t^) observe; by H. Martineau 9287 

and in a subject-entry 

Horse. Carver, J. Age of the. Phila,, 1818. 12° 907T 

Murray, W.H. Tlieporfect. Bost., 1873. 8" 1694 

If tbia is thought too disagreeable, use an iniiial for the heading ivhen it is repeated in the 
title; as: 

Howe. Ca.bveb,J. AgeoftheH. Phila., 1818. IS" - 9077 

Murray, W.H. The perfect H. Boat., 1973. 8" 1694 

SlMPSON,H. H. poilrMtnrp. N. Y., 1808. 1»> 7407- 

llff. In cataloguing different editions of a book avoid the repetition of 
the title by usiug "Samn.'" 
Ex. Chancer, G. Canterbury tales ; [ed.] by T. Tyrwhilt. London, 1822. 5 v. 8». 

— Same. Ed. by T; Wright. London, 1847-51. 3 v. 8". 
The word following Safu should generally begin with n capital. 

120. Ketaiu under the author only what is necessary to distinguish the 
work from other works of the same writer, but under the subject what 
is needed to state the subject and show how it is treated. 

The preface of an excellent catalogue remarks that "the primary object of subject-entries 
is to inform the reader viIm have written upon a given topic rather tUail i«Aa( has been written." 
This is a mislaice. The inquirer wishes to know both ; hi fact he wants to know who have 
written about it because their character will suggest to him what they have written. 

121. Ketuin both of alternative titles, 

Ex. Knights and Sea-Kings; or, The Middle Ages. 
The reason is the book may be referred to by either title. 

122. Ketaiu in the author-entry the first words of the title; let the 
abridgement be made farther on. 

Because (1) it fecilitates library work, by rendering the identification of the book quicker 
and surer; (9) if there is no part of thetitle which must be given, two persons may abridge 
BO differently that not a single word shall be the same in the two abridged titles, so that two 
works will be made out of one (I have often known this to happen); (3) books are frequently 
referred to by (he first word of the title (Grassi's "Notizie siiilo etato presente degU Stall 
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Uniti" may be quotwl as Graasi : Nol.izieJ. Short, Viowever, can probably nnt afforil to retain 
first worja in all cases. Half the phrases iiaed at the bej-hiuiug of titles ailil little or Dothiiig 
to the ineaniug, such na "Troatisoon," '-'Sysleai of," "Series of lectures on," "Practical hints 
on the quantitatiTO pronunciation of Latin" (here "Practical hints" belongs in tlie preface, not 
in the title, to ■which it really adds notliing whatever). " Hietflry of" must often be retained 
luider the subject. One can say 

YOONG, fiii- W. Athena. 3(1 ed. London, 1804 ; 
but under Atheiu that would not be enough ; it would be necessary to write 

YOUKO, Sir W. History of Athens, 
to distinguish it from such worhs as Stuart's "Antiquities of Athens " and Leake's "Top(^- . 
raphy of Athens." But if there are enough titles under Athens to admit of the subheadings 
Art,An^aiUxa,HUtor>j,\Xievii)vAs "History of" again become unnecessary. Medium ought 
alwfircs to ret^n first words under autJior, and mtty omit tliem under subject; but suoll phrases 
as "Manna) of," "Leoturt-s on;" do much to expliun the character of the book, and for thiU 
reason ought often to be retained. 

Mottoes, howerar, at the top of the title-page, separated liy a line from the real title, may 
bs neglected. Sometimes such superscriptions are important, generally not. 

123. Do not by abridgeineut render tbe words retiiiDed false or raeauing- 
less or uiigrauimatical, 

124. In analy tiealB, if there are several entries under the autbor referred 
to give the first word or words of the title referred to, so that the entry 
can easily be found; if there are few entries take one or two words 
which unmistakably identify tbe book. 

A word or two is enough' and those abbreviated if possible;' but somelimes, when the 
article has an insufficient or no title it is welt to give more of tlie title of the book in which 
it is contained, if that is more communicative ; e. ?., Wordswoith, J. ■ Grammatical introduc- 
tion. <7n Aw Fragmentaof early Latin. 1874.), where "ofoarlyLadn"exp[mn8 "grammatical 
introduction," and the date shows that the treatise probably embodies the latest ideas. 

'(Ill Mueller, P.M. Chips, v. 1. 1867.) not (/n Mueller, F. M. Chips fi-om a German 
workshop, V. 1. 1SG7,) 

'(/» GT£BviuB. Thes. Kom. antiq., v. 10. 1699.) 

125. The title is to be copied, so far as it is copied, exactly. Omissions 
may be made withont giving notice to the reader, unless by etc. when 
the sentence is manifestly uniiQisbed,' Additions ni^de to a title. are 
to be marked by inclosing the words in brackets [ ]? All additions to 

be in thelanguageof the title; if this cannot be done, put the addition 
. into a note.^ After a word spelled unusually insert [s(e]. 

' The use of . . . is suited only to bibliographies, I dij not see why even Full should use 
tliistign, except for very rare or typugrnphieally-important books. The title in a catalogue is 
not intended to be a substitute for the book itself and must leave some qneslions to bo answered 
by the latter. • 

-The use of [ ] is important, both as a clieck on indiscriaiiuate addition and as an aid to 
identification. It will not often be of use in the tatter i-vspect, but as one can never tell when 
it will l>e needed it must be employed always. 

'The intercalation of Englisli words in a foreign title is extremely awkward. 

126. State in what h\ngiiage the book is writtea unless it is evident from 
the title. 

Ex. Aelianua. De nalura, ainmalluin [Gr. et Lat,]. 

.4eschinBB'. Orations on the crown [Gr.], with Eng, notes. 
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127. Retain in or add to the title of a translation words stating from 
wbat language it was made, unless that is evident from the author's 
name or is shown bv its |»osition after the original title. 

Kx. Beckford, Wm. Vathefc; [(r. fp. (lie French]. 

LssBing, Guttbold Eplir^m. Lnocooii ; tr. by E. Frotliingbani, 
BuHiddGB. 'IffTrdS.wrof ote^hj ffipof. 
— Eng. ThecrownwlHlppolytus; Ir. by M. P. rhu-Geriild.. 

128. In the entry of translations after the original give the translated 
title. 

Tliia isfortliegoodof perswnB unacquaiiiled with tlie origin nl Imigunge, ivbo would rot know 
Ibu book by the foreign, title, and also to identify tha book, different transt.ttions not always 
having the Bome tillE. 

Dadevant, Mine. Le chateau des d^eertes. 

— En^, The castle in the ivildemeBB. 

— L'homine deneige. 

— Miuj. The snow man. 
Dante. Divina comtnedia. 

— Ejig. Vision of hell, purgatory, and paradise; ti-. by Gary. 
Divine comedy ; tr. by Cayiey. 

129. In anonymous titles entered under (be flrat word put tlu! trans-. 
posed article after the first phrase. 

Ame en peine, Une, ttoi .Ame, Une, en peine. 

130. tinder the author distinguish the titles of anonyntous books. 

Enclosing the (lasii in brackefs is iigiy [ — ] ; encloaing llie title in !)i'acl:elB is niieli'.iiliiig. 
ne if the title were false. Stars (') or daggers (t) are sometimos preiixoii to the title, liiitthey 
iiiv often iiBeil for other purposes and they throw the titles out of lino. iAtion,'} may W used 
lietweeii tile title and the imprint ; t in the same position would take Ivsa room njitl :ik soon as 
acci^pted iToulil. be equally intelligible ; it has occasionally been useil. 

131. In the title-entry of au anonymous work insert the author's name 
in brackets- 

£x. Colloquies of Edw. Oahome; [by M. A. Manning]. London, 1831, Itl". 

133. Words like Lord, Gen., llev., King, ed., tr., ot;curriiig in the title 
are not to be italicized. 

133. Whfeu the title is in an alpha.bet which differs from the English, 
transliterate the first few words and add a translation. 

Ex. [Pisni EuBskuho naroda; Songs of the RnsBian people.] 

When the title is in Greek Iblloived by a Latin tranelntiun it is eiistomnry to use the latter 
alone, and the same may be done in the case of other languages. But for idetjtification it is 
tieoesaary (hat gome part of the book's own title should be pt^nted. It is not enough to give 
merely a made title or a translation. 

c. Editions. 

134. Distinguish editions by the number, the name of the editor, trans- 
lator, etc., and by mentioning in parentheses (not brackets) after the 
imprint the collection, library, series, to which it belongs, or the name 
of the society by which it is published. 

Li. 4lh ed., 10th tbous., New ed., ed. by T. Good, (Bohn's Blaurlnjd libni.y), (Weale's 
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series, v. 20), (Camden Sec., y. 3). It is Bhorter iinil iienriy ua iiasful to give Bohii. W^ale, 
etc., as publishers in tlieimprint, — Londoii, Bohn, 1S67. 8", 

ThH various editious of diflerent volumes may be stated tlius; 

Haleo, Steplieu. Statical esBays. (Vul. 1, 3d ed.) London, 1736, 33, 3 v. 8". 

The specification of edition b necessary : (1} for tlie student, who often wants a particular 
edition and cares no more for onolher than he would for an emirely different; work; (2) iiitiie 
library servioB, to prevent tlie rejection of works which are not raiilly duplicates. And the 
number of the edition'is a fact in the literary history of the author worth preserving under iiis 
name; under the subject it is some guarantee for the repute, if not for the value, of the worlc. 

13.'>. Full will note carefully whetber there is auy chauge iu a new edition, 
or whether it is merely what the Germans call a title-edition (the same 
iDatter with a new title-page). Medium and Short generally content 

tiiemselves with noting the numher of the edition. Short often tiikes 
no notice of the edition. 

D. Imprints. 

13G. The imprint consists of place of publication, publisher's name, date, 
number of volumes, typographic form, number of pages, and number 
of maps, engravings, and the like, which are to be given in the above 
order. 

Washington, 1875. 9 v. 8", pp. vii, 441,(12); iv, 424; 20en8r.,24 photographs, 4 maps. 
Tlie imprint proper consists merely of place, dal«, form, and namher of volumes (Wash., 
1875. 2 V. 8"). The other details are given by Medium in particular cases. Pull gives them 
always, but it may be doubted whether tlieir use is frequent enough to pay.for the very con- 
aderable increase in the trouhle of cataloguing. It is worth while to show by some wgn (na 
p.) that tlie pages are leas tiian 100 or than 50 (40 is the limit of the French Biblioth&que 
Nationale), fcr the fact is easily ascertaineil, and the mark fills little space and may prevent 
sotno one sending for a book he does not care to look at. Itis not ati exact designation, but 
many things are useful which are not exact. On the other Imnd an inquirer might occa- 
sionally fell to see the best treatise on his suhject, thinking it too short to be of any value. 
Neither Short nor Medium should give the exact number of maps, plates, etc., but it is well 
worth while, especially for a popular library, to add the word Ulas. fo the titles of books in 
whicli the illustrations are at all prominent, and, under 'Biography, to note the presence of 
portraits. 

Impiints are indispensable in a catalogue.designed for scholars, that is for college libraries, 
ibr historical or scientific libraiies, and for large cily libraries. They may not be of much use 
to nine pereons in ten who use those libraries, but theyshould be inserted tor the tenth person. 
Bnt i;i the majority of popular cily and town libraries neither the character of the readers uor 
of the books jus^fiestlieivinserliiSn. llieir place may be muchbetler filled (as in the Quincy 
cat ali^ue) with more important matter — with "/Wm," or "i'or(roi(s,"or a word ortwoei- 
plaining an obscure title. But the number of volumes should invariably be given. 

137. Do not translat-e the name of the place of publication, but if it is 
not in a Koman alphabet transliterate it. 

G6tlingcn, not Gottingen ; MOnchen, not Munich; Wien, not Vienna; Londini, not London; 
Lislma, not Lisbon, when the first are (he forms on the title-page. So [Moskva], Moskau, 
Moscou, Moscow, according as tlie imprint is iu Rnssian, German, French, or English. 

138. Use abbreviations and even initials for names of the most common 
places of publication, 

Ex. Bait., Berl,, Host,, Camb,, Cin., Cop, or Copenh., GSl., L. (London), Lisli., Lpz., 
Madr., N. 0., N. Y„ Osf, P, (Paris), Phila., St. P. (St, Petersburg). Ven., Wash.; and use 
the ordiiian' abbrevi.'itions for slate names. 
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139. If there is more than one place of publication Sbort and MediuiB 
should give only one. 

If tbe plaers are conneotpd by "and," as London and Eiiinburgh, New York and London, 
take the first; if they nre unconnectetl, bh 

Berlin Paiia Genfive 

H. BsQlifere 
take th.it which proves on examinafion to be the real place of publicrition. In this economy 
there is some danger of catrioguing the pame book at different times with different imprints, 
and making two editions out of one; but a little watchfulness will prevent Ihie. 

140. If the place differs in the different volumes, state tbe fact. 
Ex. — History of England. Vol. 1-2, Boston; 3-5, N. T., 1867-69. 5v. 8". 

141. Print publishers' names, when it is necessary to give them, in italics 
after the place. 

Ex. London, Picterini;, 1849; Antwerpen, UmiClaetdic Graue. The publisher's narne 
must not be mistaken for the place, I have seen a dozen books oatalcgued as Redfield, 185-. 
12°; Redfield being a New York publisher who had a fancy for making his name the most 
prominent object in the imprint of his books. 

142. If the place or date given at the end of the book differs from that 
on the title-page, or if place and date are given there only, they should 
be printed in brackets. 

Ex. Augab., 1525 [cohphm Nnremb., 1596]. ' 

Lpz., [ot7. 1571], 

143. In early works the date is sometimes given without the century, as 
"im vierten Jahre," i. e., 1604. Of course the century should be sup- 
plied in brackets. 

144. Masonic dates should be followed by the date in the usual form. 
Ex. bSm [1934], 8°. 

145. Chronograms should be interpreted and given in Arabic numerals. 

Ex. Me DuCil ChrlstVs = 1704. 

146. When the place or date is given falsely, whether intentionally or 
by a typographical error, add the true date in brackets, if it can be 
ascertained. 

Ex. London, 1975 [1775]. S». 

Paris, IKM [mistake for 1874]. &>. 

147. When the place or date is not given, sup'ply it in brackets if it can 
be ascertained. If neither is discoverable, write n.p. ( = no place), 
n.d. (=no date), to show that the omission of place aud date is not 
an oversight. 

Ex. London, n, p., n. d. 8°. 

148. But avoid n. d., and if possible give the decade or at least the cen- 
tury, even if an interrogation point must be added. 

Ex. London, [17—]. 4». 
Phila., [182-!]. S". 

149. Print the date in Arabic numerals. 
Ex. 1517 for M D XVII or CIO 10 XllIX. 

When the SLtbarrongment of the catalogue is by dates (as in that of the Amer.FhiloB. Society), 
it may be well to place the date uniformly at the end of the line in this order: 8°. Wash,, 18G4. 
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Otherwise tlie liHst order is to put the place luid date immtdiiiWly after the title, because like 
it tliey Bvc taken fi'onillielirle-page. The form, which is not copied but is the cataloguer's own 
assertion, then cornea last. The dates can be made prominent in a chronological arrangement 
by printing them in heavy type, af in Prof. Abbot's "Literatureof the doctrine of a fiiturf life." 
In Very Short, the German style of printing dates should be (idopted,742{i. e., ni2), 875 
(i. (., 1875 ^. 

150. When different volumes of a work were publisheti at diftereiit times 
give the extreme ihttes. , 

Ex. Paris, 1840-42. 8". Sometimes Vol. 1 ia of the ad ed. and its date is later than that of 
Vol.2. This isin Medium: (Vol. I,2ded.)ie74, 69-73, 5v. 8"; in Short merely 1339-74. 

151. In cataloguing reprints Full shoiiKI give the dale of the origiual 
edition. , 

Ex. Aacham, K. Toxophilas, 1545. London, 1870. 8" (Arber's reprints). 
or 3d ed. London, 1857 [Ist ed. 1542]. 8". 

The labor of always hmituig up the original date is so great that Medium may be allowed 
to give it when it can easily be ascertained and omit it in other caees. 

In a printed catalogue if (he tirst edition is in the library of course its date need not be 
given with the subsequent editions. 

152. In analytical^ Medium and Full should give the date of the work 
referred to, and the number of pages; Short should specify at least 
which volume ia meiint. 

The date, if it be that of original publication, tends to show the style of treatment; if it be 
that of a reprint or of "Worlca" itshowe which of the various editions in the library is. meant. 
The number of pages will help the reader to decide whether the reference is worth looking up. 

The' Birm Ingham Free Library has an ingenious way of printing analylicals. The title is 
in long primer type, the parenthesis is in pearl, of which two lines will justify with one of 
the long primer. 

Fossib. Recent and fossil shells by Woodward ("'Jl,','',;'"''') 
Gleig, G. li. Eminent military commanders (pi^j'it^'Jf^'^i'iSjL) 3 duo 1»3^. 
By this arrangement the ajialytical nature of the reference is made much clearer and often a 
line is saved. But it ia very troublesome to the printer. 

153. Give the number of volumes. 

An imperfect set can be catalt^ued thus: 

Vol. 2-4, fi-7. Bost,, 1830. 5 v. 8°, or 
Bost., 1930. 7v. {V. 5w.). 8". 

7 v. 8° means Vol. 1-7 if nothing ia said to the contrary, and any number of missing vol- 
umes can be enumerated ui the second of these forms ; but oa the first volumes of periodicals 
are often missing, the exception may be made of always cataloguing them in the Ist form. 
Whatever Short njay be fiirced to do by its system of charging hooks. Medium and Full ought 
tA give the number of volumes hibliographically, that is to say, they shonid count only that a 
volume whioh has itaowntitle, paging, and register. If the parts of a work have a continuous 
register or a continuous paging they form one volume; but if they are called Vol. I, Vol. 2 on 
the title-page they may be described as 1 v. in 2. For the bibliographical cataloguer binding 
liaa nothing lo do with the matter. That the binder has joined two or more thin volumes or 
divided a thick one ought to be recorded in the accessions-book and in the sbelf-llst, but is not 
worth notice in the catalogue ; if mentioned at all it should be in such a way that the descrip- 
tion of the accidental condition of a single copy in a particular library shall not he mistaken 
fbr an assertion applicable to a whole edition (thus, 1 v. bd. in 2, or 2 v. hd. in I, as the cose 
may be). A work which haa a title-page (whether or not it has an independent paging or 
register) but is included in the title-page of another work, is said to beajjpeiuferf to that work. 
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154 Let the form (f, 4°, 8°, &c ) repiebeut tlie fold of the sheet as ascer- 
tained horn the signature, not be guessed from the size. 
Ill the older books tins i« mportanl mid ill modem books the diatinction betweBn the 
octavo Biid the duodecimo aenea is 80 618117 ascertained that it is not \¥or(h while to be 
mucurate The size mav be mire exactly indicated, if it is thought worth while, by L. or 
gin sq , obi , preExed to the fold, as L 8°, snj 4" The "yo" or "mo" should be repre- 
aenlc'd by a suporioi " il it can be had, otherwise a degree-marfc", though manitestly improper, 
must be employed ; it has abundant usage in its favor. 

Another method of giving the form is f''(8>,4'' (2),&i(4), in which f°, 4°, 8° indicate the ap- 
parent form of the book as the terms folio, ijuarto, octavo are generally understood, and the figures 
ivit hhi the parentheses show the number of leaves intervening between the success! vesiguaturea. 
■'Ill the folio the sheet of paper makes two leaves or four pages, in the 4" four leaves, in the 
8° eight, in the 12° twelve, and so on. When a sheet of paper is folded into six leaves, mak- 
ing what ought to be a 6° book it is called a 12* printed in half sheets, because such printuig 
is always done with half-sized paper, or with half-sheets, so ns to give a 13* size, ifrom a 
very eurly period it has been nnlversal to distinguish the sheets by different letters called sig- 
natures. At present a sheet has A on the first leaf or Al on the Hret leaf and AS on the sec- 
ond, wliich is enough for the folder's purpose. But in former times Ihe signatures were gen- 
erally carriedon through half the sheet, and sometimes through the whole. Again, in modem 
times, no sheet ever goes into and forms part of another; that is, no leaf of any one sheet ever 
lies between two leqves of another. But iu the sixteenth century, and even later in Italy, it 
was common enough to print in quire-faahion, the same letter being used fbr the whole quire, 
and the leaves of the tjuire distinguishedasthey were successively placed inside of one another 
by the liguree 3, 3, 4, so that a book actually printed in folio might have the signatures of a 
modem octSiVO. Inexact bibliography such boohs are sometimes described as 'folio in twos, 
'folio in fours.' Rules are given for determining the form of printing by the watei-lines of 
the paper and by tlie catchwords. It is supposed that the latter are always at the end nf the 
sheet, and also that the water-lines are perpendicuhir in folio, octavo, and decinio-m^tavo books, 
horizontal in ([uarto and ditfideciroo. But in the first place a great many old books have 
catchwords at the bottom of every page, many have none at all ; and as to the rule of water- 
lines, there are exceptions to every cose of it." ' Nevertheless it is a generally trustworthy rule. 

E. CONTKNTS AND NOl'BS. 

155. Give (under the author) a list of the eonteots of books eoutaiuing 
several works by the same author, or works by several authors, or 
works oil several subjects, or a single work ou a number of distinct 
subjects,' especiallj if the collective title does not suflQdently describe 
them,* 

' As a collection of lives. 

- Only PuU can ^ve the contents of all such works, includhig the memoirs, trauBaetiohs, 
&c., of all the learned societies. And in an analytical catalogue (his is much less important. 
When evKTy separatii treatise is entered iu its proper places under (he names of its author and 
of Its subject, why should it he given again in a long column of Hue type which fv!\i persons 
will ever readl Because, if analysis is not complete, contents supplement it; and one who has 
forgotten author ami subject may occasionally recall them by looking over a "coatenta; " and 
this list is, so far as it goes, a substitute for a classed catalogue in this respect. Moreover the 
"'content!" is needed to fully explain the character of the subject-entry (see f 3). In tlie 
division Biographij waAei countries we have many such'titles as "Memoirs of eminent English- 
women," "British senators," "Political portriula." It is an advantage to the reader, though 
perhaps neither a great nor a frequent advantage, U) be able to find out from the catalogue 
what Englishwomen and what British senators he shall And described in Ihu books. ]fo 
catalogue cau be considered complete that omits such information. 

* De Uorg:aii. altered. 
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Tor coliectcd works of any author "conteni*" have been found so useful that even Short 
often gives them, especially of late, and fltrango to say, not'rarely prints them in the moat ex:- 
traVBgant style, allowing a line for each item. One may sometiiiiea ste a quarter of a page 
left bare from this cause. 

156. Wfieu a single work fills several voluiues give the contents under 
the author, provided the division is definite and easily described. 

Object, that the inquirer may know which volume he wants; application, chiefly t« dic- 
tionaries and hiatutical works; method, in general, giving dates and letters of the alphabet, 
which lake little room. It is particularly important aiso to fully describe In this way very 
bulky works; Walton's Polyglott is a good, example, in consulting which without such a guide 
one nii^ have to handle ten gigantic folios. 

157. Under the siibjeiit repeat so much of the contents as is necessary 
to sliow how the subject is treated or what purt is treated in the dif- 
ferent volumes. 

This is pai-ILcularly desirable in works witli an insufficiently descriptive title which treat of 
several subjects, fur which uuder each heading will be given its appropriate part of the con- 
tents. For example Hugo's "Jus civile Antejuatiiiianeum" contains the originals of Ante- 
jdstiutan law, but this does not appear from its title, and if it did, it would be hardly worth 
while to save a few lines by obliging the reader to turn to Hugo to nsoertain just what is in 
the iKiok. On the otlier hand the coutenis of Perlz's "Monumeiita Gi-rmanis bislorica" is so 
long tliat only Fullest can aftbrd to give it under Germany as well as under Fertz, In such 
a case the reader fbels it to be more reasonable that he should be referred. 

The contents is often more useful under subject-heading than under author; but it is best 
that there should be one uniform place where it can always be found, and whi-re the whole 
of it can be found, and that place should be the author-catalogue. 

158. Put into notes (in small tyt)p) that information which is not given 
in the title but is required to be given by the [liau of the catalogue. 
Notes have several objects : 

1. To jpve any information about the author, the form of his namit, his pseudonyms, etc., 
abbut the different -edi^ons iir places of publication, or about the gaps in a set (especially of 
periodicals), which cannot he included in the title without making it disprupoltionately long. 
Short, especially if without imprints, con get many of these into the title; which it is well tu 
do, for a short note is not economical. 

2. To explidn the title or correct any niisappr^hension to which it might lead. In a popular 
libraiy the boys lake out "The cruise of tho Betsy," imagining it to be another "Cruise of the 
Midge." 

3. Tu tlirect the attention of persons not familiar with literature to the best books. The 
main prindples of such annotntiiig are simple, (a.) Tho note« should characterize the beat 
books only; to insert them under every author would only confuse and weary; if few they 
will arrest attention much better. Dull books and morally bad books should be left in ob- 
scurity. Under some of the poorer works which have attained unmerited popularity a brief 
protest may be made; it will probably be ineffectual; but it caji do no harm to call Miihibach 
unreliable or Tupper commonplace. (6.) They should be brief and pointed. Purhaps after this 
direction it is necessary to add that they should be true. 

4. To lay out courses of I'eading for that numerous class who are desirous of "improving 
their minds," and are willing to spend considerable effort and time but know neither where 
to begin nor how to go on. 

F. Ebperencbs. 

159. In references use the word See when there is uo entry uuder the 
heading from which the reference is made ; See also when there is one. 

5 — D. C. 
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Ex. Death penalty. See Capital paniahment, 
HorUoulture. Lindley, J. Theory of H. 

6'm also Flowers; — Pniit. , 

Kot Vide; the Isiiguiufe of an Engliali catalogue should be Englieh. 

160. Kt'ferences must be biief. 

Yet the convenience of the public must not be Bacrifleed to brevity. If, for in stance, several 
authors had used the same pseudonym, the tillefi of their respective works should be given in 
the references that the reader may know under which of the authors he will find the work ha 
is in search of, and not have to turn to all three. 

Detlef, Citrl, pievd. See Baur, C. 
is the usual form of raftrence; but it is not enough for Hamilton. 

Hamilton, ptevd. Easay on a congress of nations. Ser 'Wbitman, G. 11. 

Hamilton, peeud. Hamilton. Ho. 1, ete. See Carey, M. 

Analytical referencea to treatises of the same author or on the Bume subject, contained in 
different volumes of the sftme work may be made thufi: 

Charles, A. O. Reformatory and refuge union. {In Katloual Abboc. Prom. Soc. Sci. 
Trans,, 18S0.) — Reformaloiy legisUition. (Tn Trans., 1961.) — Punishment and reformation 
in America. (In Trans., 1863.) 

Comets. Peibce, B. Connection of comets with the solar system. ( Jn Amer. Assoc, 
Proe., V. 2. 1850.) — Hubbakd, J. 8. Biela's double comet, (/n v. 8.) — Kikkwood, D. 
Mean distances of the periodic comet. ( 7n v. 13. 1859.) 

G. Capitals. 

ICI. In Eaglisb use an iuitial cttpital 

1. for the first word 

n. of every senteiKK-. 
6. of every title quoted- 
c. of every alt*ru.itiv-e title. 

2. for idl proper iiiimes 

?' ",. P^^^ ' "' leacli separate word not an article 

6. of bodies, f 

c. of noted events and periods, J p po. . 

S". it. Tbia does not include names of genera, species, etc., in the animal and vegefahle 
kingdoms, which in an ordinary catalogue should not be capitalized , aa digitalis purpurea, 
r^a.bfttis, the horse. 

3. for titles of honor. 

Ex. I b. Eeply to the Essay on the discovery of America. 

1 (T. Institutio legalis ; or. Introduction to the laws of England. But it is better, when 

the sense ivill pemilt, to omit the "or" and consider the second title as a clause ex- 
planatory of the first, as Institutio legalia ; introduction to the laivs of England. 

2 6. Society for Promoting the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

'Zc. Boston Massacre, French Revolution, Gunpowder Plot, Middle Ages. 
3. King, Earl, Gen., Capt., ReT., etc. 

162. lu foreign languages use initial capitals 
i. for I «, 1 6, 1 c. 

5. (Persons and places) a. In German and Danish for every noun and 
for adjectives derived from names of persons, but for no others. 
&. in the Eoinance languages {Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese) 
and in Swedish and Greek for proper names of persons and places, 
but not for adjectives derived from them. 
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e. ill Xaffw and Dutch for proper names and also for tlie adjectives 
derived from them, but not for common uoiins. 

6. (Bodies) as in English, except that in German and Danish only the 
nouns are to be capitalized, and adjectives when they begin the name. 

7. (Events and periods) as in English, with the same exception, 

8. (Titles) in German and Danish, but not in the Romance languagea, 
in Latin or in Greek. 

Ex. 5 a. Die Hamerisohe Frage, but Die griecliischen Soholien. In many German books 
cupilals are not used even fur adjectivee derived from personal nameg. 
5 b. Lea Fran^ais, but le peuple fratiQaia. 

6. Soci^tfi de I'Histoire de France. 

7. Le Moyen Age, la Efivolution Frau^aise, Diefmnz6Biac!iBEevolulion. The French, 
however, now generally print le moyen ige, la revolution frsn^^se. Capitals are to 
be avoided, beoiuise iu the short aentences of which a catalogue consialB they confuse 
rather than help the eye. For this reason it is better not to capitalize names in 
natural history whether English or Latin (bee, rana pipiens, liliacete, etc). Several 
libraries following the lead of the Congress catalogue have discar<)e<l capitals for 
German nouns, Grimm'aauthorjty is allege<l in justification, but Grimm's example is 
followed hy a very small minority even of German scholars, and the titles so printed 
still have an awkward look to inost readers. One might as well follow Fumivall 
and the Early English Text Society in askt, catalogd. Tlie Bostoii Public Librury 
also goes to an extreme iu its avoidance of oapitnls. not using tlieni for such proper 
names as metliodists, protostant episcopal church, royal society, etc. 

The names of languages are not to be capitaliaed in the Romance languages, as "Iraduitde 
I'anglais," "in francese." 

Titles of honor are not to be capitalised in the Gomauce languages, as romfe, roi, conte, 
marc/iese. But J/bniieuf, Ma'^ame, Sigtior, Don, Donna always begin with capitals. 

It is probably moat common to use capitals for the numbers aHer the names of kings (as 
Charles III.) and for the abbreviations A. D., B C. Small capitals, however, are more pleasing, 
as, "The life of Tiberius, extending from B.C. 42 to a.d. 14, was filled, etc." 

H. Punctuation, etc. 

163. Let each entry consist of four (or five) sentences: 

1. the heading, Cicero, Marcus Tmlius. 

2. the title, including editors ) Brutns de Claris oratoribns; erkl. 
and translators, ^ von O. Jalin. 

3. the edition, 2e Aufl, 

4 the ImptiM, a, giveu hj » Berliu, 1850. 
the book, ) ' 

5. the part of the imprint ) 
added by the cataloguer, t 

Which, if not the first title under Cicero, would read r 

— Brutus de claris oratoribua; erkl. von O. Jahn. 2e Aufl. Berlin, 
1856. 8°. 

This requires a minimum of capitala. It will occasionally happen that the litK' tannot be 
thrown into one aentence, but it should always be done when possible. It is usual to separate 
4 and 5. The French however make one sentence of them (Paris, 18G4, in-lS). This has 
the advantage of agreeing with the best form of quoting a title X"see hia Memoirs, London, 
1674, 8°, in which," tfrc). Il is useless for one who abridges (illes to make any attempt to 
follow the punctuation. The spelling should be retained, but It is hardly worth while for 
Short or Medium to imitate the old priuters in their indiscriminate use of i and j. u and v. 
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A librarj may have a ooUeclion of books or a few volumes which from their rarity deservu 
to be catalogued with every bibliographical nicety, with the most exact eupying of punctua- 
tion, spelling, and forms of letters, and even with marts to show where the lines of the title 
end. Such coUectiuns are l^e Fnnce and the Ticknor books in the Boston Public Library, 
such wngle boots are fifteeners or the rareat Americana, Yet it may be questioned whether 
a library does well to redescribe books already fully descriljed by Hain, Hamsse, Thiele. 
TrOnimel, Stevans, or Sabin. A simple reference to these works will generally suffice (}SOi>), 

104. Supply the proper accents if tliey are not given in the title. 

In Freu<!h and Gropk titles printed in capitals the accents are often omitted. In the titles ot 
mre books, copied exoctl;', accents should not be supplied, 

llj5. Usc[ ] only for words iiddetl to tlie title, and ( ) to express inclusion. 
Ex. Talbot, E, A. Five years residence in Canada, [1818-23], 
Magulie, J, F, Canada. (/» Ms Irish in Atnerica. 1858,) 

Bale, J. Kinge John, a play; ed, by J. P. Collier. Westm., 1838, 4". (Camden 
Soc, V.2.) 

IGO. If any title contiiius [ ] or { ) omit them, using commas instead. 
One sign should never be used to express two things if (hat caji be avoided; each aliouid liiive 

167. Use itiilica for the words See or See also in references, In and In 

/lis ill analyticala, and for Note, Contents, and Namely^ also lor subdivi 

kIous of subjects. 
1G8. In long Contents make the division of the volumes plain either by 

heavy -faced voUime-n umbers or by giving each volume a separate 

paragraph. 

Anyone will recoil from the labor of looking t.Lrongh a long undivided mass of small lyjie: 
moreover ihe reader ought to be able to determine at once in what volume any article whoso 
title he is rending is contained, 

I. Areangement. 

169. Arrange entries according to the Knglish alphabet, whatever the 
orJer of the alphabet in which dforeign name might have to be entered 
in its original language. 

Treat I and J, U and V, as separate letters; ij, at least in the older Dutch names, should 
be arranged as y ; do not put Spanish names be^miing with Ch, LI, S, after all other iiiunos 
lieginTdng with C, L, and N, as ii done by the Spanish Academy. 

1. Headings. 

170, When the same word serves for several kinds of heading let the 
order be the following: person, place, title, subject (except person or 

place), form. 
Arrangement must he arbitrary. This order ia easy to remember Ijecause it foTows the 
course of cataloguing; we put down first the author, then the title, and lastly look inside 
for the subject. Of course, the person considered as a subject cannot be separalfid from the 
person as author. As the place may be either author or subject or both, it may come bettveeu 
the two, 
Ex. 'Washington, George, (person) HomeB, H, A, (person) 

'WashiDgtOD, D. C. (place) Homea family. (pci-sons) 

Homea and ahrlnea, (title) 
Homea. (subject). 
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171. Christian names used aa headings precede surnamea. 
Ex. Clitiatian ii. | FranolB ii. 

ChriBtian, James. Francis, Abraham. 

Cliristian art. I Franola and Jane. 

172. Headiiigs like Cliarles, George, Henr.y, when very uumeroiis, must 
be divided into classes, in this order: Saints, Popes, Emperors, Kings, 
Princes and Noblemen, others; and the nameaofeach clasa arranged 
in alphabetical order of countries, and under countries arranged 
numerically. 

Ex. Peter, Saint. Peter, of Gruningen, entkasiagt. See 
Peter, Pope. Pieter. 

Peter t/te Great, Emperor of Euasia. Peter, John Heriry-. 

Peter n.o/Jmson. Peter, Lake. 

Peter in. ofAmgon. Peter, ML 

Peter i. of rmlur/aL Peter Lewis, a true (ale. 
Peter, Ihiix of Newcaitie. , Peter-Hanaen, Erik, 

173. Arninge proper names beginning with M', Mo, St., Ste., as if spelled 
Mac, Saint, Sainte. 

Because they are so pronounced. But L' is not arranged as La or Lp, nor O' as if it stood 
for Of, because they ave not so pronounced. 

174. Arrange by the Cbristiun name lieading,s in nbich the family 



,o bci paid to the titles Sir, Mrs., Capt., Ac. In regard to Bungariait namta 
observe that tbu name appears oa the title-page as it does in a catalogue, the family name 
tirst, followed by the Christian name; as " Elbesz616selt ; irla bilMi EotvoB Jozeef. 

Via. Wbeii tbe Christian n.imea are the same arrange chranologically. 

Agmii no attention is to be paid to thu titles Sir, etc. The alphabetical principle is of no 
ase herri becausu no one can know beforehand which of many possible titles we hnve taken to 
arrange by, wheraia some one ma.y knuw when the author whom lie is seeking Ii veil. Of course 

Bro-w;i, T. L„ comes hefore 

Brovro, Tliomaa, for the same reaeon thar, 

Brovm eomee befoi-e 

BroTC'iie, 
Christian names not generally used should be spaced or parenthesized, because when thera 
are several this assists the eye in picking out the right one. Thus if we have 

Franklin, John, </. 1759, 

Franklin. Sir John, d. 18G3, 

Franklin, John Andrew, 

Franklin, John Charles. 

Pronklin, John David, 
the reader not knowing of the name David would expect to find the Inst among the simple 
Johns, but seeing the Darid spaced would understand that it was a rarely used name. This 
innot have a condensed catalogue without 



170. Arrange ii nobleman's title or tbe name of a bishop's see, from 
which reference is made to the family name, among the personal 
names, not with tbe places. 
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Danbj, Johu. 
Danby, Thomas, Earl of 
Dauby, \Vm. 
Danby, Eng. 



Ex. London, Alfred. 

London, David, Bp. of 
Londqn, John. 
London, Conn. 
Iiondon, Eng. 
not Londoa, John. 

London, David, Bp. of 
London, Conn, 
nor London, John. 
London, Conn. 
London, David, Bp. of 
London, £1117- 

177. Tbe possessive case singular 3liou]d be iirranged with the plural. 

The alphabet demands this and I see no reason to make aii exception which cannot be mada 
in foreign languages. 

Bride of Lammermoor. 
BrideB nnd bridals. 
Slide's choice. 

178. Arrange Greek and Latin personal namea by their patronymics or 
other apiiellatives. 

Ex. Tiioayaiaa, 

Dlonyelus Areopagita. 
DionyBlus ChalddcnM. 
Dionyslus GcituemU. 

179. Arrange English personal names compounded with prefixes as 
single words ; also those foreign names in which the prefix is not 
transposed (see § 17). 



Ex. Demonstration. 

De Montfort. 

DemophUus. 

De Morgan. 

DemoBthenee. 
This ia tlie universal custom, founded 
1 printing fVom the following part of the 



Oomotgan in 



le place and De Morgan In another. 



Other such names are Ap Thomas, Des 
Barres, Du Challlii, Fitz Allen, La Motte 
FonquS, Le Sage, Mac Finga!, O'Neal, Saint- 
IMal, Sainte-Beuve, Van Buren. 

'e ofl«n not separnted 
■se be wrong to have 



180. Arrange personal names compounded of tico names after the first 
name but before the next longer word. 
Ex. Ponte, Bart. de. 

Fonts Resbscq, Auguste. 
Fontenay, Louis. 
Fontenay Mareull, Franfoia. 



181. Arrange compound names of pla 
Ex. New, John. 

New HampaMre. 

New legion of Satan. 

Hew Sydenham Society. 

New Tort. 

Ne%vark. 

Newfoundland. 

Newspapers. 



s as separate words, 
)( New, John. 

New legion of Siitan. 

Newark. 

Newfoundland , 

New Rampsblre. , 

Ne'WBpaperB. 

New Sydenham Society. 

New York, 
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Sing, James, pseud. 
Sing-Slug Piisoa, 

Slng-Song melodies. 
Bingapoie. 



Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue. 

182, Arrange names of societies aa separate words. 
See New Sjdenltam Society in the liat Above. 

183, Arrange hyphened words as if separate. 

Ex. Happy liome. Qrave and Reverend Club. 

Happy-Thought Hall, Grave County. 

Happy thoughts. Qrave Creek. 

Sing, pseud. Grave-mounds. 

Grave objectioiia. 

Grave de M^zeray, AQtoine. 

Out and aboui. 
Out-of-door Parliamenl. 
I Out in thu cold, a song. 

184, Arrange pseudonyms after the corresponding real name. 
Andrew, paeud. 

Andrew St. 
AaHrew,. St., paeud. 
Andrew, Jolm. 
Andrew, John, paeud. 
Andrew, John Albiun. 

185, Arrange abbreviations as if spelled in full, 
Ex. Dr., M., Mile., Mine., Mr., Mrs., as Doctor, Monsieur, etc. 

^P'The arrangHinent recommended in $$ 179-13.^ suits the e;e best and requires as little 
knowledge or thought as niiy to use. The excepdon made in } 179 is required by unirersnl 
pmcCioe and by the f^tct that a very largu part uf the persoual names beginning with prefixes 
avu cuminouly printed us one woi-d. Names of places beginning wi'h New, Old, Red, Blue, 
Green, &a. (which might be likened to the prefixes De, Des, Du, &c., and made the ground 
of a similar exception) are much less frequently printed aa one, and when they are the accent 
is different. Moreover the wonls New, Old, etc,, have an iitdejjendent meaning and occur us 
personal n.imes, first- words of titles, or of Ihenami's of societies, as in the examplca in }1S1. 
The reason for separating New Hampshire and Newark in the first example ia patent to 
every consulter at a glance; the reason fbrthe different poaitionB of New legion and New York 
in the second example would not be clear and would have to he tiioiight oi.it; and it is not 
well to demand thought from those who use the catalogue if it can be avoided. 

2. Titles. 

ISO. Under an autbor's name adopt tbe following order: (1} Complete 

[or nearl.y complete) works, (2) Smaller collections, (o) Single works, 

(4) Works written in coujnnctioti witb others, (5) Works about him. 

Nos. 1-4 come first aa belonging to the author-eatalogue ; 5 comes last as belonging to thu 

subject-catalogue. 

Occasionally it is hotter to let the smaller collections tome in their alpliabetical place with 
the single works. Tlie single works of a voluminous author (as Aristotle, Cicero, Homer, 
Shakespeare) should be so printed that the dlfferenl titles will strike the eye reailily. If the 
"con(eii(»"of the oolleoled works are not printed .-Iphabelically, it is well to insert under the 
titles of the chief single works a reference to the particular volumes of the colleelioiis in which 
they are to be found. (See Boston AlheniBum catal,, art. Gkiethe.) 

If there are only two joint authors let Imtli appear in the heading, and arrange the entry 
after the works written by the first author alone; if there are mure than two make the heading 
in the form Smith, John, aAd othera, an<i anange the entry under the name of the first 
author, afler the class of entrieBJustmentioned, — works hytwo authors.' If there aie two or 
more combinations, arrange them in the order of the second names.' 
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' Greon, T. 'Brown, J., and Jchbb, K, 

— and TWbite, S. — arid Eotinaon, J. 

— and others. — and Smith, J. 

187. lu the order of titles take account of every word esce[>t initial 
articles. 

AddreBa uf Southern delegates in Congress. 

AddrsEB of the people of Great Bnt^in. 

Address of twenty thouaaiid loyal PruteBlant nppi«Tilicc-e. 

Addtesa on a, national education. 

Addiese lo a provincial bnsliaw. 

AddreaB to Cliristians, recomraending the distribution. 

188. Arrange diflerent editions of the same works chronologically. 
Ex. Hometua. Carmina [Gr.]; cum arniot., our. C' G. Hpyne. Lips., 1802. 8 v. 8°. 

— Same. [Gr.J; cum nolis et prolog. H. P. Knight. Londini, 1820. 4". 

— Same. [Gr.]; ed. J. Better. Bonnte, ISSQ. 3v. 8". 

Bartlett, John. Collection of familiar quolatioua. 3d ed, Camb., 1860, 12°. 
~ Same. 4th ed. Boston, 1833. 12". 

— Some. 7th ed. Boston, 1875. 16o. 

189. Disregard numerals commencing n. ti;le before such words aa Ee- 
port, Annual report. 

Nol First report, hvt General account 

Fourtli report, let, 2d, 4th report. 

General account. 
Second report. 

190. Arrange translations immediately after the original, preflsiug the 
name of the language into which they are made ; if there are sevenil, 
arrange the Uinguages alphabetically. 

Ex. Cleero. De ofBciia. [Various editiona, arranged chronologically.] 

— Same. ErM. von 0. Heine. Berlin, 1857. 8". 

' _ Eny. Offices; tr. by C. R. Edmonde. London, 1850. E", 

— Freach. Lea officea; tr. par [G. Dubois]. Paris, 1691. 8". 

If the original ifl not in the library the 'ranslation may be arranged either Ijy the first words 
of its own title or by the fii-st ivords of the original title prefixed in bracliets. The latter order 
is to be nreferred when most of the other lilies are in the original language. When the list of 
entries is long a reference should be made from any title of a translation which is alphabetic- 
ally much separated from its original back lo the original title midei. which it is to be found. 

Ex. Dudevant. L'homme de ncige. 

— E»ff. The snow man. 

[58 titiea interposed.] 

— The snow man. See, back, L'homme de neige. 

191. Divide the works about a person when numerous by collecting the 
lives into a group. 

192. When a writer is voluminous insert the criticisms or notes on or 
replies to each work after its title ; otherwise give them according to 
§ 186, at the end of the article, 

193. Arrange analyticals, when there are several for the same article, 
chronologically, as being different editions. 

Ex. Pretty, F. Prosperous voyage of Sir T. Cavendish. (Jn Purcbas, S. Klgrims, 
T.l,b.2. 1626;— HartiB, J. Col., v, 1. 1705; and v. 1. 17G4 ; — Callander, J. Term 
AuBtr.,v.l. 1768;*-Hakluyl, R. Col., v. 4. 1811.) 
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lOi. TTDtler countries arrange titles as under any other author. 

That is, put firsi the country's own works (governmental publications), then the works 
about the country ; and as we put tlie criliciBias on a voluminous author after the separate 
writings to which they respectively apply, so we put accounCH of or attacks upon any branch 
of government allnr Iho entry of the branch. 

195. lu arranging government publications make all ueeeasury divisions 
but avoid subdivision. 

It is much clearer — and it is the dictionary plan — to make the parts of a division them- 
selves independent divisions, referring from the including division to the subordinate one. 
£,17. (to take part of the headings under United States); 



Suhordin ation. 
United States, Department of the Interior. 
Bureau of Indian AlRiirs. 
Patent Office. 
Pension Office. 
Public Land Office. 
Department of the Navy. 
Bureau of Navigation. 
HydrograpliJe Olfice. 
Naval Academy. 
Naval Oiiservatory. 
Bureau of Navy Yards 
and Docks- 
Naval Asylum. 
Depanmeni of War. 
Adjutant Genernl's Office. 
Bureau of Engineers. 
Bureau of TopograpliJeal 

Engineers. 
Ci immi ssary G eucrars Of- 



Bell£r order. 
U.S. Adjutant General. 

Bureau of Engineers. 

Bureau of Indian Affiiirs. 

Bureau of Navigation. 

Bureau of Navy Yards and Docks. 

Bureau of Topographical Engineers. 

CommiKsaty General. 

Department of the Interior. 

Department of the Navy. 

Department of War. 

Freed men's Bureau. 

Hydrographic Office. 

Military Academy. 

Naval Academy. 

Nav:il Asylum. 

Naval Observatory. 

Pulenl Office. 

Pension Office. 

Public Lands. 



freedmen'e Bureau. 

Military Academy. 
The subordination <if bureaus and offices lu departmeiits is adnpted simply for i 
and is changed from time to time as the exigencies of the public service demand Tbere is no 
corresponding convenience in preserving such an order In a catalogue but mconvcnience, 
especially in the case of the above-mentioned changes. Tile alphabetical arrangement has 
here all its usual advantages without its usual disadvantage of wide sej nrition 

196. Insert a synopsis of the arrangement wlienevei thtit m, enough 

titles under a Iicuding to require it. 

This applies chiefly to the larger countries (as Fraaoe, Oreat Britali:, United States), 
the more voluminous authors (as Cioeto, Slial£es;]eate), one title-entry (Bible), and 
possibly some subjeelB not national. The nrrangenieiit of titles under Bible will bo governed 
byif IS5, 16S, IW, and 192; but it can be liest imderstood from anex.imple in some catalogue 
which has many titles under that licading. The synopsis in the Boston AlhenGcum catalogue 
is a» follows: 

Whole Bibles (first Polyglots then single languages arranged alphabetically). 

Works illustrating the whole Bible (under the heads Analysis, Antiquities, Bibliography, 
Biography, Canon, Catechisms, historical and theological, Commenlaries, Concordances, Criti- 
cism, Dictionaries, Evidences, authority, etc, Geography, Hermeneutics, History, Inspira- 
tion, Introductions, Natural history, Science and the Bible, Theology, morals, etc.. Miscel- 
laneous illustrative works). 
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selections fram both Testnments. 
PropheticaJ books of both Tsstamenla. 
Old Teatament. 
Illnstrattve worka. 

Parts of the Old Testatnent (arranged m the order of the Ei 
erally illustrating them. 
Apocrypha. 
New Testament. 
Illnstrative works. 

Ports of the Nuw Testament, aud works illustrating them. 
Under ench part the order is : Editions of the oiiginal tes 



■ chronologically arranged; — 



Versions, in the alphabetical order of (he languages; — Illustrative works. 

3. Contents. 

197. Arraoge contents either ia the order of the volumes or alphabetic- 
ally by the titles of the articles. 



Volume order. 
Content*. Vol. I. Mu9»eu9, a monody to 
thememory of Mr. Pope. — Odes, sonnets, epi- 
taphs and inscriptions, elegies. — The Eng- 
lish garden. — Religio olerici. — Hymns and 
psalms. S> Elfrida, adramatic poem. — Car- 
aotacus, a dramatic poem. — Sappho. — Ar- 
gentileandCuran, a legendary drama. — Pyg- 
malion, a lyrical scene. 3. Du Fresnoy's art 
of painting. — Dryden's prefiice to his transla- 
tion of Du Fresnoy. — Chronological list of 
painters to 1689. — Essays on English church 
music. 4- Sermons. — Essay on the meaning 
of the word angel, as used by St. Paul. — Ex- 
amiuation of the prophecy In Matthew S4th. 



Alphabetical ordtr, 

ConienU. Argenlile and Ctiran; a legendary 

drama, v. 2. 

Art of painting, by Du Fresnoy, v. 3. 

Caractacus; a dramatic poem, v, 3. 

Chronological list of punters to 

leeo, V. 3. 
Dryden'8 preface to his translation 

of Du Freanoy, v. 3. 
Elegies, V. 1. 

Elirida; a dramatic poem, v. S. 
Enghsh garden. The, v. 1. 
Epitaphs and inscriptions, v. 1. 
Essay on the meaning of the word 

angel, as used by St. Paul, v. 4. 
Essays on English church music, V. 3. 
Exiunination of the prophecy in 

Matthew 24th, v, 4. 
Hymns and psalms, v. 1. 
Husceus, a monody to the memory of 

Mr. Pope, T. 1. 
Odes, v.l. 

Pygmalion, a lyrical scene, v. 2. 
Religio clerici, v, 1. 
Sappho, a lyrical drama, v. 2. 
Sermons, v. 4. 
Sonnets, v. 1. 

It ia evident how much more compendious the second method is. But there is no reason 
why an alphabetical "contents" should not be run into a single paragraph. 

The titles of novels and plays contained in any collection ought to be entered in the main 
alphabet; it is difficult then to see the advantage of an alphabetical airangemcnt of the same 
titles under the collection. Many other collections are composed of works for which alpha- 
betical order is no gain, because the words of their titles are not mnemonic words, and ^l is 
nut wonh while to take the trouble of arranging them; but there aro others composed of both 
classes, in which such order may hi 
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4, Subjects. 

198. Care mnst be taken not to mix two subjects together because their 

names are spelled in the same way. 
Thus Grace before meale, Graoe of body, Grace the musical term, and Grace the 

tlitologicii) t^rni, tiiusi bufoiir distinct lieadiogs. 

l!>y. Under subject-headinga group titles topically when it cau be doue, 
otherwise arrange them by the authors' names. 

Alphabetical o-rangement by autburs' names is useful when a subject-entry la a substitute 
for a thle-ectry, but otherwise is ss useless as it is iuSippropnate. If the author's uamv ia 
huuwu the (loolc shouhl be loulied fur under tliut, not under tlie aubj'ect ; if it is not known, 
'nrhat guod can an arrnngement liy authors dot Sometimes, if one has forgotten the Christia:i 
name of an author, it may he easier \o find him under a subject than in a crowd of Smiths or 
Jontses or Muellers, and this uae of a subject-heading is impaired by grouping or by chrono- 
logical order; but such use is infrequent, and the main design of a subject-entry should not 
be subordinated to (his side advantage. 

It is even urged that it ia harder lo find a work treating of the subject in any special way 
amtaig subdiviHiona than when tliere is only onealphabet, which is absurd. On the one hand 
one must look over a list of books embracing five or aiit distinct divisions of a subject aud 
select &om dtles often ambiguous or provokingly uncommunicative those that seem likely to 
treat of the matter in the way desired. On the other plan he must run overfive or six headings 
given by another man, and representing that mail's ideas of classification, and decide under 
which of them the treatise he is in search of is likely lobe put. Which system gives the least 
trouble and demands the least br^n-workT Plainly the latter. In three cases out of four he 
can comprehend the system at a glance. And if in the fourth there ie adoubl, and he is com- 
pelled after all to took over the whole list or several of the divisions, he is no worse off than 
ifitierewere no divisions; the list is not any longer. The objection then to subdivisions is 
not real, but fencifuJ. The reader at first glance is frightened by tlie appearance of ft system 
to be learned and perversely regards it as a hlnderance instead of an assistance. But if anyone 
has such a rooted aversion to subdivisions it is very easy for him to disregard them altogether, 
and read the fiat as if they were not there, leaving them to be of service to wiser men. 

As the number of titles under each heading increases in number so does the opportunity anil 
need of division. The fii«t and most usual groups to be made are Bibliography and its com- 
panion Riitory and the "practi«al-form" groups DietimutTies and Periodiaiit. Under countries 
the first grouping will be Descriptiaa and Traoeli, History aiid Folitice, Lanffuagt and Litera- 
ture, followed "hy NatuTal hittaty, &c. For examples of furtlier subdivisions see the longer 
catalogaes. It is not worth while in a printed catalogue to make very minute divisions. The 
object aimed al, — enabling the enquirer to find quickly the book that treats of the branch of 
the subject which disinterested in, — ia attained if the mass of titles is broken up into sections 
containing from half a dozen to a Bcore, Of course there are masses of titles which cannot be 
80 broken up because they all treat of the same subject in the same way, or at least show no 
difference of treatment that admits of cl^sification. The general works o^ the Fine Arts in a 
libraiy of 100,000 volumes may number 100 titles, even after Periodixalt and Dieti/nuiriet 
have been set aside. 

There is one objectjon to grouping, — that books can seldom be mode to fill any classification 
exactly, their contents overrunning the classes, so that they must be entered in several places, 
or they will Eiil to be found under some of the aubdiviaiuna of which they treat. Thus in the 
chronoii^cal arrangement of History, whether we arrange by the first date, the average, or 
the last date of each work, the books cover periods of such various length that one can never 
get all that relates to one period together. 

There is anotlier objection, — that it is much harder to make a catalogue with subdivisions, 
which of course require a knowledge of the subject and examination of the hooks; and the 
difficulty Increases iji proportion to the number of the books and the minuteness of the divisiona. 
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200. The siihaiTangement in groups will often lie alpbabotieal by 
authors; but in groups or subjects of a liistoriciil character it 
should be chrouological. 

Tliaa andpr countries the diriaion History will lie arranged according tr> the period treated 
of, the eBrlifsC first; so under Deacriytion, for Engliind as seen by foreigners in the dajB of 
Elizabeth was a very dilTereiit countrj from the England seen by Prince Pueckler-Muskau in 
1828, or satirized bj Mntfhew Arnold in 1871; So Statistics axiA. Literature,BxtA other divisions, 
should be treated when thej are long enough. Wlien there are very few (itlea, chronol epical 
arrangement is confusing, because, unless the order is brought out very dearly by putting the 
dates first or by printing Ihem in heavy-faced type, it looks as if Ihere was no order at all. 

201. Wlieu there are many cross-references classify tliem. 

Ex. Architectni'e. See aho ArdheA; — Batbs; — Bridges; — CatbedraU; — Fonts; 

— [and many other things built]; 
alio Carpentry; — Drawing; — Metal -vrork ; — Fainting; — [andniiiny other 

means or methods of building]; 
■ ate* Athens;— Berlin; — Boston; — Milan; — Borne;— Venice; — Verona; — 

[and many other cities whose buildingB ure described]; 
oijiJ Arabia; — Assyria; — Egypt; — Prance; — Greece; — India; — Italy; — 

[and many other countries whoso nrchitecture is described]. 



202. When the titles are nuoie: 
but avoid subdivision. 

It may not be best to adopt strictly Ihi 
was recommended for government publi 
plans. The second is the dictionary pli 



s under a subject-heading divide them, 



introduced for 

is however the one which I li; 

[Name of Administration, 
ootmtry ] Agriculture. 
Antiquities. 
Architecture. 

Art. 

Biography. 

Botany. 

Calendar. 



tkiethod in the subdivisions under eoontriea that 
3, There are advantages in both the following 
e and simple; the first is a bit of classitication 
dictionary catalogue, and perhaps out of place there. Il 
adopted for the catalogue of the Boston Athenaeum. 



[N., 



Climate. 

ColoBies. 

Comfaerce nmt Trade. 

Costume. 

Description and Travela. 

Ecclesiastical hisloiy. 

Education. 

Entomology, 

Finance. 

Folk-lore. 

Foreign relations. 

Geology. 

Heraldry. 

Herpetology. 



itry.] Aj,nLultur 



CenmoQieB 

Chanties 

Chnidle 



f iiicrMlRii 1 i Phrases. 

Description an I Travels. 
Dnk-cts 

Dictionan^ 
Drama 
Etilesiastical history. 
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Hi6tol-V. 


Lducjtioii 


-Blbliograplij. 


Lloquei ce oi Orato 


General ivorka. 


1 nlonidog. 




Ely mult gi 


Ichthyology. 


Epigiams 


Industry. 


Epitiphs 


Language. 


EpitllLtS 


Bibliograpliy. 


Liierc ses 


Composition. 


Eabk= 


CoiivBraatiou and PhrnBes. 


Fur> !ile« 




T ■ 


Dialecf: 


i 


Ihotiomiiwi 


1 re It 


Epithets 


< Ig 


Etymologi 


(ra 


Exercises 


H 11 


Ueneril and miaeeilaneouB 


H pll 


«(rlvH 


H 1 


Gi imm ,1 


Bll pi 


Historic d grammars. 


C Ink 


Historj 


CI 1 al 


HomommE 


H 


Pronunciation anil apeiling. 


I 1 tl 1 1 


Prosody 


L 


Rpaders (for foreign lan- 


Bll nph 


guages) 


H \ 



Geneial works. 


G I d 


Liieratiui 


k 




L d 




Histoid' (including lives 


L t 


1 


ofautliors). 


Lt nt 




BH ^-aplj 


O 


Majiuals. 


U t J 




Selections for reading and 


C 1 ind 




spealcing. 


IvB 


Ballads and songs. 


C 11 t 


Dialogues. 


Ml 1 r 


Drama. 


M ifacl res 


Eloquence or oratory. 


M d 


Epigrams. 


M ral g 


Epitaphs. 


M . 


Essay B. 


Music. 


Fables. 


Names. 


Fairy tales. 


Natural history 


Fiction. 


Navy. 


Legends. 


Naval liiatory. 


Letters. 




Parodies. 




Periodicals. 


PaiEcontology. 


I 


oetica,! romances. 


Parodies. 



ph 

1 k 

ellaiieoua 
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Popiilai 

Salirc. 

Sonnels. 

Wit and humor. 
Malacology. 
Manufactures. 
Medic-iuK. 
MinHiilogy. 
Monpy. 

MUBlc. 

Names. 

Naturnl history. 

Navy. 

Naval hislory. 

Ntimisra alios. 

Ornithology. 

Paltoontology. 

Pliilosopliy. 

PolilicB. 

Popiiititioii. 

Pulilic worlis, 

Etligion. 

Sanitary aftUrs. 

Soiencu. 

Siicial (liatinctionB. 

Social lifu, Manners nnc3 ci 

Social science. 

Statistics. 

Technology. 

Theatre. 

Theology. 



ZoghK^ 



Periodicals. 

Philosophy. 

Poetical romances. 

Poetn-. 

Politics. 

Popular literature.* 

Population. 

Prononciat'on. 

Prosody. 

Piiblje ivorks. 

Registers. 

Religion. 

Et,-n«, 

Sanitary affaira. 

Satire, 

Science. 

Social disdnctiouB. 

Social life, Mauoers andcu 

Social science. 

Sonnets. 

Spiiliing. 

Statistic?. 

Synonyms. 

Tochnology. 

Theatre. 

Theology. 

Wit ami humor. 

Zcdlogy. 



Note, however, that ifthe sulwrdination under Language and Liter 
very easy to make them independent headings in the midn alphabet, 1 
instead of the headings 



,vmg 



Of c 



Description. 
BistoFy. 
Lan'jwirje. 
Zitcrtilurc. 
Xalural hUtonj. 
e different 



Italian language. 
Italian lltstature. 
Italy. Dcacriplion. 

Ektory. 

Nataral Iditory. 
will require different diviBions, e, g., EcdciiaiUcat history. 



Mgtholog!/, Eeligion, Theology will not often be required fijr the same country. And often il 
will be expedient to combine those divisions in ivhich there are very few titlee into one mom 
general; thns Botany, Herfietoloi/i/, lekthyoUgij, ZooJjjj would join to give HaluraX history a 
respectable size, and Geology, Minerahgy, Pabeantology, Physical geography would combine, 
or in very small countries all these would go together under Dcscriptiaa. Under some coun- 
tries other divisions will be required; in the list are given only those in actual use; but the 
arrangement is elastic and admits of new divisions whenever they are needed. In regard tn 
a few (such as Epilaplu, FMcs, Names, Proverbs) there is room fur doubt whether they ought 
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lo he umlfr counlrleB; whether iJie aubject coheeion is not much stranger thnn the iiHlionul 
colieelon. Many otheraarenot usually put here (fta-MimiinM((wa,PAiJosopfti;, RelUjiim, Sderiee, 
Theology, ZoSloijy). The former usage was loput under tlie country only its history, travels in 
it, and the general descriptive works ; and hooka that ti'eateii of the Art, Aruhitecture, Bnllads, 
Botany, Drama, &c., of that land were put with the general works on Art, Architecture, Slo. 
But the tendency of the dictionary catalogue is towards national classiHcation, that is, in sepa- 
rating what relates to the purls of a subject, as is required by its specife principle, it neceesarily 
brings together all that relates k> a country in every aspect, as it would what relates to any 
other individual. 

It may be asked (1) why the parts of Sataral history are here separated and thp parts of 
Langiia^e and LittraJiare not; and(2)whywe do not divide still more (following out tlie 
dictionary plan fully), so as to have divisions like Uliaeea, Cov)», Hothi. As to (3), in a 
library catalogue of a million volumes it would no doubt he best to adopt rigidly this specific 
mode of entry for the larger countries; ibr a catalogue of one or two hundred thousand, ariauge- 
ment in claases is as well suited to quick reference and avoids the loss of room occasioned, by 
niunsrouB headings. With few books minute division has a very incomplete appearance, 
specialties occurring only here and there, and moat of the titles being those of general works. 
This may be compared to the division of a library inlo alcoves. One of fram 10,000 to 20,000 
' volumes has nn alcove for natural history; from 20,000 to 50,000 it has alcoves for Botany 
and for Zooli^; IVora CO.OOO to 100,000 it has alcoves for Birds, Fishes, Insects, Mammals, 
Eeptilea,but it must he either very large or veryspeoialbeforeitallowstoamallerdivieiouBof 
Zoiilogy separate apartments. On an expansive system it is easy to make ne^v alcoves as Ihey 
are wanted; a similar multiplication by fission is possible in the succeaslvely enlarging editions 
of ft plintud catalogue. A card catalogue, designed for continuous growth, shimld have more 
thororigli division than can bo put into print, because it must look into the future, while the 
printed catalogue lias no future. 

As to (!) I cau only saylhal the divisions of Limguaye seem to me too intioiattly connected 
to be dispersed in catalogues of tho present size, but that those of Literature have a more sub- 
stantive cxislence and ought to be separated sooner. A double subtUvision, however, ought 
to be avoided. Under Language there should be only one alphabet. It is better to arrange 
Oreeca. Laiupioffe. Ac-nnts. than DuiionarUs. 

Dklionariei, Etymoloijif. 

EUipics. Grammar. 

EtffiHolog!/. Accents. 

GTainmar. EUipae). 

Hiitorg. Partielo. 

Farticlei. Pleotuisms. 

rieojtatms. Fronuadaiion. 

Pronvncialiim. Sjintax. 

Syntax. SUtory. 

Any eubdiviaiou of the graups under countries luis been strongly opposed aa being trouble- 
some to make, useless and even confusing, or as being an vmlaivfiil mixture of classed and 
dictionary cataloguing. But suppoae you have four or five liunilred titles under France. 
Biatorii. Will you breali them np into groupa with such headings as Umae of llourbmi, 
Revolution, Empire, llaforation, &c,, with references and other devices for those works which 
treat of several periods, all of which it must be confessed ia a little formidable at first glance, 
or wiU you leave thera in one undivided mass, so that he who wants to find the history of the 
lost half of the 15th century must read through the 500 tilles perhaps to find even one and 
certainly to find allf You would divide of course. It is true that grouping may mislead. 
The inquirer must still be careful to look in several places. The history of France during the 
ascendency of the House of Valois is to be found not merely under that heading but in the 
comprehensive histories of the country. The inquirer is not less likely to think of this because 
thetitlesof these two groups are separated from the many other titles which have nothing to 
do specially or generally with the House of Valois, and if he does think of it he U greatly 
assisted by such segregation. 
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J. :Etc. 

203. In a sapplement, ratalogue the whole of a coiitinned set, not merely 
tlae volumea received since the first catalogue. 

But tliis ehoiild iml be done when it will lake up much apace, us wuald often be the case 
WLlh penodiuuls, owing to details of change of name, number of volumea miasipg, etc. Nor 
ahouid Contents be repeated; it is enough to refer. 

204. When there are inauy editions of a work under any subject-heading 
oinit tbe titles and merely refer to the author-entry. 

Much space may thus be siived at little inconvenience to the reader. 

Ex. Oaul Ca;sab,C. J. Commeiitarii [b.c. 58-49]. See CsBsar. C. J. (pp. 441, 442); 
Lure hvo liin« du tile work of foMy. 

21)5, Kure hookfl. 

Anieiicau libraries and especially town libiitiieB seldom havf any books anfliciently rare to 
deserve great^purticulnrity of description. If for any reason it is thought necessary to give 
a minute, account of a book or of a collsction good models may be found in Trdmel's Biblioth. 
atntir., Lpz., 1861. 8", Stevens's Historical nuggets, Loud., 1862, 2 v. 16", Weller's Efpcv- 
torinm bibliograpbtcum, Nordlingeu, 1864, 8°, Harrisse's Bibliotli, Amer. vetustisstma, N. Y., 
iK&'i, 8", Tiele's M4m. bibtiog. sur les journaux des navig. nSerlandaises, Amal., 1867, 8°, 
and the titles of ibo rarer books in Sabin's Diet, of hooka nd. to America, N. Y., 1668, etc. 
For Iho conveniuuce of Uiosewho have not these works at handafcw examples are given here. 
Iieonazdus (fe Utmo or dt Belbiito. Sepmones aurei de Sanctis. [CrfopAtm;] Expliciflt Ser- 
. mozies aurei | de Sanctis per totii annum if \ copilauit niagister L«o]iar|cli» de Ttino sacre 

thcologie I doctor... . | Adinalantiiun&colplacentiamagnificecoitatis | Vtinensis ... | ... | 

. . . . M. cccc. xlvi. ... I ... I ... I ... I ... I [ColoniH!, per Ulr. Zel,1. M. ccoc. Lxxiij. f". 

RegiatiTim (47) pp., (4) pp. blank, Tabuk (1) p., (244} 11. In 2 coll. of** lines. 

'lliis copy has the leaves numbered in ms. and a Tabula prefixed to the 2d part by u coutem- 
purary hand. The work being very thick was probably in general bound in two parts and is 
rarely complete; Santander describes only the 1st part, theitucdelaValliare had only !he 2d. 
The name of the printer, Zell, is found in only three or four of his numerous publications. 
This is shown to be his by the type, which is the same as that used in the Sermones of 
R. Caracciolus de Litio issued in the same year. The present work went through 10 editiouH 
in 8 years. According to Graesse it is probably the first pHnledout of Italy which contains a 
line of Italian poetry, "Trentafoglie ha ta rosJi" at the end of the Ist part. 

Bruiiet V. 1022, Graesse Vl. ii. 332, Haiti no. 16128. 

(47| pp. iDeaD9 4T aniiumb«ied pag«, 11, meiuiB leaies. 

HuoQ de Bordeaulc. Les gestes et faictz | merueilieux du no {hie Huon de Bor-{deauIx .... 
Nouuellement redige en bon | Francoys ; et Imprime nouuellement a Paris pour Jean Bon- 
fbnds I ... [ ... I {^Ending'] Lequelliure ... aestemis deiimeen prose | . . , | ... | ... j ... [ 
. . . lequel fuC tait &, paHMt le vinte | neu6esme iour de Jnnuier. Lan | mil cccc. liiii. . . . j 
... I ... I ...]... I ... Imprime a Paris pour Jan | Bonfuns. ... | ... n,d. 4". (8), 264 II. 
iSi 40 lines. With 14 woodcuts in the text, and the printer's mark. 

On the eighth leaf is written " Jehan Moynard me possidet 1557," which is probably not 
far from the date of publication. The 1st dated edition appeared in 1516. Brunet 
two other editions before recording the present, one 1556, oUe undated. 
Sold, E8Blmg95;^., Giraud 199 >. 
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APPENDIX I. 

So far we have been cotisidering only the catalogue by which the 
library commuuicates with the public; but a librarian needs several 
others for library service : (1) The Catalogue of books ordered ; (2) The 
Accessioua-catalogue; (3) The Periodical- and co u tin uati oil- book ; {-!) 
The Slielf-list; (5) The Catalogue of books missing; (6) The Tract-cata- 
logue ; (7) The Catalogue of duplicates to be sold ; (8) The Catalogue ot 
duplicates sold or exchanged. 

(2) and (8) are necessary for the preservation of the history of the 
libraiy and important in its financial innnagement. 

(6) is a modification of (5). It is a list of the tracts contained in bound 
volumes, by which the abstraction of any particular tract cau be ascer- 
tained, or the extent of the lossif the whole volume disappears. All this 
might be entered on the shelf-Hst, but it is more convenient to keep the 
record of the tract volumes together. Sometimes part of a tract-list is 
inserted in the public catalogue. You may see collectiona of pamphlets 
on various subjects by various authors recorded under a made-up liead- 
ing Tracts, or Pamphlets, a style of entry that is nearly useless. The whole 
of the Prince catalogue of 184t) was made in this absurd way. A num- 
ber of tracts by a single author may indeed for economy be catalogued 
under liirn in one mass like a " contents." and the same may be done for 
tracts on a single subject, though there are objections even to tliis ; but 
to catalogue the writings of several authors under an arbitrary heading 
(as Plays, Speeches, French Bevolution), to which references merely are 
made under the authors, is to be economical at altogether too great an 
expense of trouble to the public, — tosay nothing of the incongruity of a 
form or subject heading for an author-entry, 

(4), the shelf-list, ought to be so made (a) that the entry of each book 
in the catalogue can be readily found from it; [b) that the book can be 
readily identified with the entry on the shelf-list; (c) that at the annual 
examinatiou or taking account of stock the shelf-reader shall know at 
once what hook is meant as each title is read by the list-reader. For these 
reasons the list should contain the author's iiame (or first-word, etc., if the 
book is anonymous), part of the real title, the binder's title (which will 
generally be the same as the real), and the place and date of printing. 
If the author's name, or any part- of the title, is not on the back of the 
book it should be enclosed in parentheses. 

Ex. Appolpiiis. MetamoqihOEes, Tr. Head. L 1851. 1 
(Reinhaviit. Artisl'a jmirney.) Bost. 1872. I 

A briefer shelf list can be made by merely entering the book's nnmber 
and the accessions-number, so tliat the lull title can be found if needed 
by referring to the accessions- book, 

(2), (3), and (8) are best kept in books; (4) and (C) on sepaiato sheets ot 
paper; (1), (5), and (7) on cards. When the catalogue is kept on cards (5) 
can be made by merely separating the cards of such books as are niiesiug. 
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(1). After some experimeiitH I have preferred tLe following method of 
keeping the order-list. The titles of books proposed for purchase are 
written on ruled slips of stiff paper 5 in. long by 2 in. wide. If appi'oved 
by the committee a check is made at the left of the title. A searcher 
thtin aHC4;itiiiiis whether the library already has the book ; if it has, the 
card is destroyed or sent with this informatSon to the person who asked 
for the book ; if not, the searcher puts her iijitials in the lower left-hand 
coiner. The cards are then sorted into parcels for the English, French, 
or Geimaii agents ; and an order is written, the writer first making sure, 
by looking among life cards of previous orders, that none of the books has 
alieady been sent for. In the order a running number is given to each 
title and a corresponding number is put on the card. 

The name oC the author is entered in a book opposite the running 
number, and the date is put there against the first number of each order." 
The cards are then all stamped on the lelt with the date, aurt put away 
in a drawer alphabetically with other cards of books ordered. When a 
box of books comes, the corresponding cards are picked out and stamped 
on the right with the date. They receive the accessions-number when 
the books are entered on the accessions-catalogue, the shelf-uumber when 
the books are placed, and are corrected when the books are catalogued ; 
for, having usually been written from advertisements, these cards are 
often incorrect. When a number have accumulated they are sorted iu 
the order of ahelf-numbera and the entry on the 8helf-ca,talogue is made 
from them. They are then put away alphabetically in drawers accessible 
only to the library-attendants, and form the index of the accessions- 
book. ' When a duplicate volume is exchanged or sold the date, its price, 
and receiver are noted on the order-card. 

The system is economical. One card serves many purposes and with 
little writing answers all the questions likely to come up: Has this book 
been proposed to the Book Committee? (Books rejected arc kept in a 
separate drawer.) Has it been approved? Ordered? When? From 
whomf Who is responsible for the error if it turns out a duplicate? 
Wlien was it received? Where is it entered in the Accessions-cata- 
logue (that we may ascertain its price and condition) ? VVhere was it 
first located? If any one of the questions is not to be asked then the 
corresponding process can be dispensed with. The list of which an 
example is given in the note l)elow is not necessary but convenient. 

[Spe«imen.l 
Dnnvii:, Clinrles. 
39625 Coral Rw*, 9(1 ed, Loudon, 1874, S". 
19,41 

a9ir> [Stamp, Willi dat« of order.] [Stamp, with date of receipt.] 

■Jan, 1, 187,''i, 1497 1ilnck. 

1498 Hammond. 
141)9 Grevillp. 
15IW Saneim. 
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APPENDIX n. 

SOME WOEKS OF REFEEENCE, 

I bave set dowu Lere only those works wliicli 1 find to be of constant use 
ia cataloguing. One occasionally needs many more, even for a sbort in- 
vestigation. A complete and systematic view of bibliographical litera- 
ture is given in Petzholdt's "Bibliothecabibliographiea. Tjeipsig, 1866," 
Powers' " Handy-book aboHt books. London, 1S70," contains a useful list, 
wLich is reprinted, with additions, in Sabin's "American bibliopolist," 
Ballhoen. Grammatography. Lend,, 1861. 8°. Is. Qd. 
Brunbt. Manuel. 5e 6d. Paris, 1860-65. 6 v. S°. 120/r. 
H(EFER. Nouvellebiogrdphieg6n6rale. Paris, 1852-00. 46v. 8". 184 /f, 
HoRfJE. Introd. to bibliography. Lond.,1814. 2 v. 8". Antiq.lHs. 
JoECHER. Allgem. Gelehrten-Lexikon. Lpz., 1850-51. 4 v. 4", and 

Fortsetzung, Bremen, 1784-i819. 6 v. 4". Antiq. 40/. 
Laeoussb. Dictionnait-e iiniversel Paris. 18(i6-T(J. 15 v. 8". 518 /r. 
Men of the time. 8th ed. London, 1872. 12s. 6d. 
MicHABLis. Vergleichendes Worterbueh der gebriiuehlichalen Tiuil- 

namen. Berl., 1850. 8". 15 Sgr. 
Oettinger. Monttenr dea dates. Dresde, 1860-68. 6 v, 4°. 35 Thlr. 

(Supplement now publishing.) 
Thomas. Universal diet, of biog. and mythol, Phila., MTO. 2 v. 8". 

$22 or 1 V. $15. 
TovFNSEND. Manual of dates. 3d ed. Lond., 1869, 8°. 18s. 
Vaperbau. Diet, descontemporains. 4e6d. Paris, 1870, 8". 25/r. 

AMERICAN. 
ALLIBONB. Diet. of Eng. literature. Phila., 1858-71. 3v. 8°, $22.50. 
Drake. Diet, of Amer. biog. Eev.ed. Bost., 1875. 8". $6. 
Habrisse. Bibtioth. Amer. vetustissima; works rcL to Amer. pub. 

1492-1551. N.Y., 1866. 8°. $20. 
Lbyfoldt. Amer. catalogue. N.Y. Aunonneed for 1870. $25. 
Sabim. Diet.. of books rel. to Amer, ?f. Y., 1808, etc. 4°. $5 per vol. 
Sprague. Annals of the American pulpit. N.Y., 1857-09. 9v. 8°. $36. 
The following may somelimeB be of use: EooRBAcn'S Biblioth Amer, 1820-61. 4l'. 
8", and Kelly's Amw. catalogue, 1801-71. N.Y., 1866-71. 2v, 8" 

ART, 
Pollen. Universal catal, of books on art. Loud., 1808-70. 2 v. 8m. 



KOBUS and EiVECOURT. Biog. handwoordenboek. Zutphet 
3 V. 8". About $4. 
Convenient; for fuller details use 
Aa. Biog. woord. [A-OJ. Haarlem, 1852-07. 14 v. 8". 
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Allibcink. Diet, of Etig. lit«ritlure. Pltila., 1^58-71. 3\. 8", $22.50. ' 
BuRKB. Peenige and baronetage. 38th ed. Lond., 1876? S". 38s. 
Burke. Bormaut and extinct peerages. New ed, Lond., 1866. 8". 42s. 
Collier. Bibliog. account of the rarest works in Euglisb. Lond., 1868. 

2v. 8", or N". Y., 1868. 2 v. 8°. $16. 
Darling, Cyclopaedia bibliog.: Anthors. Lond,, 1854. 8". 52s. fid. 

Chiefly English thedl. ivorlts. 
Haydn. Boolt of dignities. Lond., 1851. 8". 25s. 
Lowndes. Bibliog. manual of Eng. literature. New ed,, eiil, by H. G. 

Bohn. Lond., 1857-64. 6 v. 8". 33s. 
Nicolas, Historic peerage. Lond., 1857. 8". 30s. 
RosSE. Index of diites. Lond., Bohn, 1858. 2 v. 8°. $2.50. 
Thomas. Handbook of fictitious names; by Olphar Hamst [pseud.]. 

Lond., 1868. 8». 7s. U. 
Walford. County families of Gr. Brit. New ed. Loud., 1874. 8". 50s. 
Watt. Bibliotheca Britaunica. Edin., 1824. 4 v. 4°. Atitiq. £4 15s. 
The foDuwiNg may Bomelimefl be of usa: Low's Eiiglisli ent.-Jogus, 1835-7L Lond., 
1864-73. av. 8». 75f., and Low's [Subjecl] index lo llie Brilish catalogue, 1837-57. 
hoxxl, 1858. 8". 26s. Vol. 2, 1857, etc., is in preparatiun. 



■ Baebieb. Ouvrages anouymes. 3e t'd. Paris, 1872-761 3 v. 8". 60 /r. 
LoEENZ. Catal. g6n. de la iibrairie franc^aise, 1840-65. Paris, 1807-71. 

4v. 8". 100/r. 
Qu^KARD. La France litteraire. Paris, 1827-39. 10 v. 8". 120/r. 
QuiiRARD. Supercherieslitt^raires. 2e^d. Paris, 1869-70. 3v. 8". 60^. 
QuilBAED and otiiers. La iitt6ratare fran^aise contemporaine. Paris, 

1842-57. 6v. 8^ 96^. 

GERMAN. 
Hbinsius. Ailgem. Biicber-Lesikou; Verzeichniss aller von 1700 bis 

1874 erschienenen Biicher. Lpz., 1812-75. 15 v. 4". 
Kayseb. Vollstand. Bucher-Lexicon, 1750-1870. Lpz., 1834-73. 18 v. 
4". About $60. 

O-REGK AND ROMAN. 

Smith. Diet, of Gr. and Eom. biography and mythology. Loud., 1849. 
3 V. 8". 115s. 6d., or Bost. $30. 

HEBREW. 
^ British Museum. Catal. of Hebr. books. Loud., 1867. 8". 25s. 
PuERST. Biblioth. Judaica. Lpz., 1849-63. 3 v, 8°. 14 Thlr. 

ISCXTNABVIiA. 
Bebjeau. Early German, Dutch, and English printers' marks. Loud., 
1866. 8". lOs. dd. 
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Hain. Bepertorium bibliogr. Stiittg., 1826-38. 2 y. 8". 20 Tklr. 
Panzer. Annales typogr., 1457-1536. Norirab., 1793-1803. 11 v. 4°. 
Antiq. 42 Thlr. 

ITAI.IAN 
Melzi. Diz. (]i opere anon, e pseud. Milano, 1848-59. 3 v. 8\ 30 /r. 
TiBABOSCHi. Storia della lit. itiil. Mil., 1822-26. 16 t. 8°. 

LAWOtTAQB. 
Vater, Litteratur der Grammatiken, Lesika, us.w. 2e Aufl. Ber). 
1847. 8". 3 Thlr. 

MEDt.S!VAL. 
CiiASSANT. Diet, des abri^-viationa lat. et fran^aises. 3e^(J. Paris, 1866. 

16". Qfr. 
Gbaesse. Orbis Latinua; Verzeicbuiss d. latein. Beneunungen der 

Stadte, M.8.M). Dreedeu, 1861. 8°. 1^ Thlr. 
PoTTHAST. Biblioth. bistorica Medii ^vi. Beriio, 1862. 8", and sup- 
plement, 1868. 9 Thlr. 

MUSICIANS. 
F]fiTiS. Biog. univ. des musiciens. 2e ed. augm. Paris, 1860-65. 8 v. 
8°. 04 /r. 

QUAKERS. 
Smith. Biblioth. anti-QuakeraQa. Lond., 1873. 8°. 15s. 
Smith. Descr, catal. of Friends' books. Lond,, 1867. 2 v. 8°. 



PoGGENDORF. Biog.-Ht. HandworterbucU zur Gesch. d. exacten Wis- 

seuecbaften. Lpz., 1863. 2 v. 8". 10| Thlr. 
BoYAL Society of London. Catal. of scientific papers, 1800-63. 
Lond., 1867-72. 6 v. 4". £0. 



Antonio. Bibliotbeca Hispana vetus, ad a. C. md. Matriti, 1788. 2 v. 
f. Antiq. AS) a50fr. 
— Same. Nova, 1500-1684. Matriti, 1783-88. 2 v. f. Antiq. 
40 h 50 fr. 
TiCKNOE. Hist, of Span. lit. 4tb ed. Bo St., 1872. 3 v. 8°. $10. 

WOMEN. 
Hale. Woman's record. N. Y., 1853. 8°. 85. 
ADDENDUM. 

Franklin, A. Diet, des noms, surnoms, et pseudonyines latins, 1100- 
1530. Paris, 1875. 8». 10 fr. 
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INDBX. 



The fyiirea preceded bi/ p. refer to the pagei ; tie otfterj to t!ie aeeiiot 



Abhot, Ezra, p. 51 

Abbreviations, U6,13a; arrangement of, 1S5. 

AbrLdgemenl, 110-119. 

Academies, 40. 

Accents, IIM. 

Accesaioi'is-caCalugUE!, p. 61. 

Acts of l«^»1aUve bodies, SB. 

AliLinnncs, 134. 

AlwruatJve titles, 131, 161. 

Amei'icuu, liuw used, p. 45. 

Anulviicat references detjoed, p. lf>; when tu 

be 'made, 49, 78, 91-93, 124: arrartfement 

..t; 193. 
Aiiiiuuls, 54. 

Aiionjmons defijied, p. 10. , 
AiionjTiiouB books, 1, 39, 52, 53,61-63, 130, 131, 
Appended, 153. 

Appreutieee' Libran", N. Y., p. 5. 
Arabic iiroiieraJs, 117, 145, 149. 
Arabic (vriters, 13 e; transliteratiuii of Arabic 

Arrangement, 1G9-202. 

Arlicles, 56, 110, 111; place of, when Irans- 
prj«e<l, 129: initial, not noticed in arrange- 
ment, 187. 

Aiticlei lo be inquired of, 31. 

Associations, 40. 

Asyndetic, p. 10. 

Auctioneers, 8. 

Aulhor defined, p. 10. ■ ■ 

Autlior-enliy, p. 14, { 1-31, 92c. 

Bill 



rges, episcopal, 31. 

istian names, 13, 94, 103, 104, 115, 171, 172. 
Chronograms, 145. 
Chrunolugicul arrangement, 300. 
Cliurches, 35, 40. 

Cities, 27; cross-references from, 85. 
Civil actions, 81, 
Class defined, p. 10; its relation to subject. 

Class-entry, p. 12. 

Classed catalogues, p. 12, 13. 



lili-eraphy. S 
LidePs-title, p 



It of titles under, 196. 



!, p. 15, } 153. 
Biogwipbies, economy in the entry of, 51; 

imonyraous, 53, 62; of kings, etc, , 8? ; ar- 

raugomeut of, 191. 
Itooksellers, 8. 
Brackets, 165, 166. 
Ureviaiies, 35. 
Britieli Museum, p. 5. 
Buildings, 40. 

Canonized persons, 13S, 44. 
Capes, 19. 
Capitals, 161, 163, 

Catalogue of accessions, of books ordered, of 

iHwks missing, etc., p. 81. 
Catalogues, how entei-ed, 8. 
Catalogues, table of the different kinds, p. 13, 
Cataloguing, list of boohs useful in, p. Si. 
Cateh-wovd-ently, p. 14; reference, p. 15. 
Catch- word-refference, 61, 
Catechisms, 35. 
Clinuged names, 15, 44. 



■sofci 



Classes of persons, cross-references from, 85. 

Classification, pp. 5, 10-12, 47. 

Collectors, 43. 

Colleges, 40. 

Colophon, 142, 

Commeutaries, 9, 44. 

Comments, 83. 

Committees, 38. 

Compilers of music, 7. 

Compound headings, 76. 

Compound names, 16, 44, 179-183. 

Concordances, 11, 

Conferences, 36. 

Cont'easions of faith, 35. 

Congress, 38. 

Congresses, 33, 44. 

Contents, 165-157, 168; arrangement of, 197. 

Continuations, 10, 44. 

Conventions, 36, 44. 

Corporate-entry, 26-40. 

Councils, ecclesiastical, 37, 44. 

Country and person, choice between, 67. 

CounttT and subject, 68. 

Countries as joint authors, 3; cross- referencM 

from, S7i; arrangement under, 194-196. 
Courts, 27. 
Creeds, 35. 

Cntlcisine, 192; of anonymous works, 53. 
Cross-reference, p, 15, J 85, 8<i, 261. 

D', de, de la, des, du, 17. 
Daily, 57. 

DauLsh names, 25, 

Dashee, 107. 

Date of publication, 142-152, 

Dates. 114, 

Delendaut of a thesis, 4, 44, 

Definitions of terms us<-d in cataloguing, p, 10. 

Denominations, 34, 

Designers, 6, 6^,44. 

Dictionaries, 90. 

Dictionary catalogues defined, p, 12. 

Dictii>nary and syslemafic ca'alogues, p. 47. 

Directories, 47. 

Divisions, 2<^. 

(87) 
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Diviirced wires, 14 c, 44. 
Double-entry, 66, 67, 67i, 77-79. 
Double title-pages, 65. 
Drnniii, 88. 
Dut«h nanies, 25. 

Budesiiifitical couuuib, 37, 44; liignitaries, 

14 b, 44; districts, 37. ' 
Eeunomies in aulhor-entry, 46-51; inaubject- 

(sntr>, p.39<(,4Bi, i67,68,79J,80,81,^4. 
Editious, 119, 134, 13B; amuieeineiit i>t; 18B. 
Editor, p. 10, } 11, 101; of periodicnlB, 4)M4, 

E'ditore, 101. 

Encyclopiediua, p. 14, J 90. 

EugraviiigH, 6, CJ, 44. 

Eiitiy defined, p. 14 ; where to entt 

how to enter, 94-205. 
Episcupal cliBTKes, 31. 
Epitomes, 10. 
Esohatiilogy, 84. 
Essays, Wd. 
Evening, 57. 
Events, (fJi. 
Exact copying, 135. 

Fiiniily name, 102. 



I Imprinl, p. 14, }136-ir4. 
Incunabula, tii05. 
Indexes, 10, 44, 90. 
Individuul subjects, p. IS. 
Initials, 44, 115; entrv under, 41; for CLris- 

Ijuii nuuiee, 103; for tlie subject-heading, 

lid. 
Introductions, 44 (10). 
Inversion ol'snlijoc'-names, 70. 
Italics. 95, 1(17, 108. 

Jewett, C. C, p. 5. 

Jewish writers, 13 e. 

Joint aiitliors, 2, 3, 44, 93, 186. 

Journals of legislative bodies, 28; of conven- 



Kiiigs, works \ 



f irst-woivl, what it is, 56-58. 

Fivst-word-entry, p. 14. 

l'"ir8t-word reference, p. 15, J 5t 

rirtrt^wiirds, 98, 122. 

Form, p. 14. 

Form, typographical, 154. 

Form-entry, p. 14, 4 88; 

p. 11. 
Forts, 19. 
I'riars, 13c,44. 
Full defined, p. 9. 
Future life, 84. 



1 by, 27, :J0; works 



L', la, le, 17, 

Lukes, ID. 

Language, chissiRcation by, p. 11. 

Language of a book lo be stuted in the title, 

ma, la?. 

Language of suLject-names, 70. 

Latin names, 18, 44, 178. 
1 Lathi names of Greek deities, 70. 

Laliiiized form of Gi-eek names, 25, 
I Laws. 2S, 29. 
[ LeouarduB de Ulino, 205. 



, Libi 



3,40. 



Litfriuy form, p. 14. 
Literary history, 83. 
Litur^es, 35. 



clBBsification by, M', Mc, i 



.,173. 



Hnlf-title, p. 15, 
Harris, Win. T., p. 5. 
Harvard College Library, p. 5, 
Heading, p. 14. 
Heading merence, p. 15. 
Headings, style of, 94-108; arrai 

170-185. 
Biatorical societies, 40, 
Homonyms, 75, 198. 
Hungarian names. Hit. 
Huon de Bordeaux, 205. 
Hyphened words, 183. 

Illuatrators, 0, 44, 



Manifeatoes, 35, 

Married women, 14 c, 44. 

Meiliieval works, 52. 

Medium defined, p. 9. 

Memoirs of societies, 40, 54; their subjecl- 

entry, p. 37. 
Mercantile library associations, 40. 
Minerals, 189. 
Minutes of lemslative bodies, 38; of couven- 

tions, 33. 
Missals, 35. 
Morning, 57. 
Mottoes, 122. 
Mountains, IS. 
Museums, 40. 
Musical works, 7. 

Name, under wlmt part of the, the entiy 
should he made, l;j-25; entry under parts 
of a, 41, 44, 

Names of subjecla, 70-79. 

Mohols, Til., p. 5. 

Noblemi'u. 146, 44. 

Notes, 158, 

Novell, 55, 88, 

Numbers, 117, 

Numerals, hiitiitl, disregarded in arrangement, 



Objects of a dictioiinry-catal(^ue, p. 10. 

Official writings, entry of, 30. 

Ominsions. See Abridgement. 

Order of the p^irta of an imprint, 136; of the 
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Order iif the title to be preaerved, 1 



Pnges, number of, 136, 153. 

Parentbesea, 134, 165, 166. 

Parliament, 28. 

Parties, 34, 35. 

Periodicals, 54. 

Perioda in history, GTj. 

Perkins, F. B., p.5. 

Person and country, choice between, 67. 
^Personal naraeg, 1-25. 

'Place, entry of that part of a body which 
belongB lo a, 35. 

Place of piAlication, 137-140, 142, 147. 

Places, names of, 9^24; entry under, 27, 40; 
compound names of, 180. 



Poetry, 88. 
Poly graphic, p. 14. 
Polytopical, p. 14. 
Poflifion, 118. 
PoSBesaive case, 177 
Practical form, p. 14. 
Praeses, 4, 44. 



Prayer 1 
PreiiseB 



3,56. 



3,17,44,173, 179. 



Presidential 
Princes, 13 a, 44. 

Proceedings, 40, 54; theirsubject-entry, p.37. 
Proper names, 161, 162. 
Pseudonyms, entry under, 5, 43, 44; arrange- 
ment of, 184; the use of pseud., 99, 100. 
Publication, place of, 137-140, 142, 147. 
Publishers, 141. 
Publishing societies, 43 d. 
Punctuation, 163. 

Bare hooks, 205. 

Eeference, p. 14, 103, 159, 160; author-ref- 
ferenoes, 44, 45, 46. 



. 159, 1 
Register, 47. 
Beigus, histoiiea of, 67. 
Reporters, 11, 48. 

Beporta, bow entered, 32; govemmentAl, 26; 
" '" - 38; of conventions, confer- 



Hespondent of a thesis, 4, 44. 
Reviews, 82, 92. 
Bvers, 19. 
Homajc names, 25. 

St. Louis Public School Library, p. 5. 

Saints, 13 J, 44. 

-Some, 119. 

SchooU, 40. 

SchwartB, J., p. 5. 

See and See alio. 159, 167. 

Serials, 54, 



Sets of works, S 
Shelf-catalogue, 
Short defined, p 



under tl 
ranged, 132. 
Sovereigns, 13a, 44. 



Specific entry, p. 13, 15, } 66, 
Spelling, yariety of, 21, 44, 56. 
Style of entry, 94-205. 
Subarrangement, chronological, 200. 
Subdicifflons under countries, 66, 76 (end of 

note), 195; under other subjects, 199-202. 
Subject defined, p. 15; claaalBcstion by, p. 11; 

its relation to class, p. 12. 
Subject and country, o 



le between, t 



Subject- word and subject, 74. 
Subjeot-word-entiy, p. 14, {62; reference, 

p. 15, 5 63. 
Sutjecta, armngement, of, 198-202. 
Supplements, 203. , 

Sumames, 14. 
Swedish names, 25. 
Syndetic, p. 15. 

Synonymous flubjectnames, 71-73. 
Synoptical table, 97. 
Systematic and diationary catalogues, p. 47. 

Theses, 4, 44. 

Tit]edefined,p.l5; ilsinflucnceonuntry,p. 16, 

5 1,2, 74. 
Title-entry, p. 14, } 52, 
Title-pages, double, 65, 



B at, 109-133; arrangement of. 



Title ri 
Titles, stj 

186-196 
Titles of honor to be ilnlicized in headings, 

95; and not in titles, 132; capitals tor, 161, 

162; arriingement of, 176. 
Towns, 27. 
TmnsaclJonB of societies, 40, 34; their Bub- 

jeot-entry, p. 57. 
Translations, 127, 128; armngement of, 190. 
Translations of anonymous works, 53, 
Translators, 11, 44 (42). 
Transliteration, 25, 133, 137, 
Treaties, 34. 
Trials, 48, 81. 
Type, 94-98. 
lypographioal form, 164. 



Van, von, 17. 

Veoiaculnr to be used in spelling, 20. 

Vessels, 46, 80. 

Volume defined, p. 16. 

Volumes, number of, 153. 



Weekly, S 
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